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NEXT ISSUES 


HE symposium for the December 

issue of the JourRNAL will deal 
with curriculum problems in the teach- 
ing of mathematics in the secondary 
schools of California. Among the con- 
tributions will be the articles on the 
teaching of geometry by Harry G. Al- 
way, San Diego City Schools; a sug- 
gested survey course in mathematics 
for the junior college by Henry Osner, 
University of California; and the need 
for the teaching of arithmetic in the 
junior college by Thomas J. Bass, Head 
of Mathematics Department, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College. Other contribu- 
tions will bring the reader up-to-date 
on curriculum studies in the field of 
mathematics. 

In addition, there will be articles of 
general interest, such as “Academic 
Preparation of Junior-College Person- 
nel” by M. E. Mushlitz, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 





Education, and “Cumulative Records 
in Guidance” by Esther Grace Nolan, 
Co-ordinator of Research and Guid- 
ance, Los Angeles County Schools, and 
Marian W. Hodge, District Superin- 
tendent, Whittier Union High School. 

The January issue will feature a sym- 
posium on the language arts. High- 
lights of the November meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in San Francisco will be covered, 
including reports on the national cur- 
riculum study. Other contributions will 
be made by California educators in the 
language arts, including a series of state- 
ments by those in the field of foreign 
languages, entitled “What Is Happen- 
ing to Foreign Languages in Califor- 
nia?” 

The February-issue symposium on 
Physical Education, Health Education, 
and Recreation will bring to JouRNAL 
readers an up-to-date picture of cur- 
riculum progress in these three fields, as 
presented by many California teachers 
and administrators. 


BY GEORGE W. NORVELL AND CAROL HOVIOUS 


Exciting reading adventure lies ahead for junior high school classes 
studying this outstanding reading-literature series. A ten-year sur- 
vey indicated the selections of real literary merit which pupils most 
enjoy. The books are in two sections: Part I is an anthology organ- 
ized around reading centers; Part II contains units on motion pic- 
tures, the radio, library skills, choral reading, and newspaper and 
magazine reading. Books I-III for Grades 7 through 9. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 
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1947-48 SOCIAL STUDIES 


«“PTAHE world of the present, of 1947, 

with its tremendous implications 
for education, has forced itself upon 
the consciousness of thinking men and 
women in all free countries of this hemi- 
sphere and abroad. 

“The very real world of the here and 
now, insistent in its demands for active 
attention and consideration, broadcasts 
its problems hour after hour, day after 
day, to young and old alike. There is 
no escape to the ‘ivory tower’ ; there can 
be no honest plea of ignorance or un- 
awareness of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. Via the linotype and ether waves, 
we are made to realize that this is in- 
deed the end of an era in which schools 
might justifiably concern themselves 
with the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake... . 

“In the face of this chaos, is it to 
be wondered that high-school students 
challenge: ‘What are the answers?’ 
“How are these conditions going to affect 
me—my job—my plans for schooling ?’ 
‘Why should I spend my time reading 
about the cave man and the ancient 
Egyptians when there is so much to 
wrestle with and try to understand about 
today?” ‘Don’t simply tell us we are the 
citizens of tomorrow.’ ‘Show us, in con- 
crete terms, just what we can do to start 
straightening things out.’ 

“Students are not alone in this ques- 
tioning. Throughout the United States. 
in conferences and university summer 
sessions, their teachers have been doing 
hard, clear thinking in an honest effort 
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to reach at least a tentative answer to 
the age-old problem of what knowledge 
is of most worth. The issue is vastly 
greater than that of ‘curriculum organi- 
zation’ or ‘social-studies methods.’ Its 
roots reach down to the bedrock of 
democratic, educational philosophy — 
individual and societal needs with their 
concomitant inter-relationships. 

“Teachers and graduate students with 
whom the writer worked this past 
summer were agreed that we dare not 
spend another year of the atomic age 
thinking and planning in terms of page 
assignments, recitations, and quiz sec- 
tions. In fairness to all concerned we 
must examine, analyze, and appraise 
critically our objectives and our pro- 
cedures for attaining them. 

“What are the ‘basic understandings’ 
which all boys and girls must have in 
order to live personally satisfying and 
socially contributive lives? What, of all 
the mass of content outlined in our 
courses of study, is really functional? 
What have we simply inherited? .... 

“Progressive school systems for many 
years have encouraged continuous cur- 
riculum planning and evaluation 
through in-service discussion and study 
groups and ‘subject matter’ committees. 
Through regularly scheduled, monthly 
or bi-monthly meetings (some within 
school hours), teachers of all grades— 
kindergarten through twelve—work 
together to plan over-all objectives, 
methods and materials and to conduct 
searching analysis and appraisal of 
existing teaching and evaluation pro- 
cedures. 
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“In schools where one teacher is the 
‘entire department,’ cooperative plan- 
ning can be carried on to a much greater 
extent than is now being done, through 
the regional social-studies councils. The 
writer knows at first hand of several 
sections in New York State where 
teachers from as many as five counties 
meet three or four times a year to dis- 
cuss common problems, exchange ideas, 
and prepare instructional materials. 


“What’s ahead for the social studies 
in 1947-48? We earnestly hope that 
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what is ahead is an analysis and clarifi- 
cation of the real needs of boys and girls 
and the democratic society of which they 
are a part. Then, a courageous, honest 
attempt to put into action those methods 
and procedures which we have reason 
to believe will at least help to attain 
our goals—the development of socially- 
minded, self-disciplined, contributive 
citizens.”—-Excerpt from editorial in 
Clearing House, September, 1947, by 
Loretta E. Kuee, Director of Social 
Studies, Ithaca, New York, Public 
Schools. 























CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


4 In an era characterized by events of world-wide import, it is fitting that the year's 
discussion of curriculum problems in the various teaching fields should begin with 
a presentation of these problems in the teaching of social studies. 

Opening with a timely excerpt on the importance of facing 1947-1948 issues, 
much of the symposium is devoted to what social-studies teachers are thinking. 
For example, E. W. Olmstead, Supervisor of English-Social Studies, Los Angeles 
City Schools, summarizes a recent survey of the policies and procedures of social- 
studies teachers in that city. T. E. Connolly, Jr., of the College of the Pacific, speaks 
for the social-studies teacher who is concerned about general objectives. Cora 
Campbell, a retired Illinois teacher, considers the school program in general as 
a factor in educating for peace. The thinking of the State Curriculum Commission 
is expressed by one of its members, H. M. McPherson, District Superintendent of 
Schools and Principal, Nana Junior College. 

For a survey of social-studies teaching methods, Ruth E. Maguire, research 
assistant in the recent study conducted by the California State Department of 
Education and Stanford University, summarizes the social-studies findings of that 
study for us. For a glimpse into a city’s curriculum planning in the social-studies 
field, we are indebted to Thomas Walt and Edgar W. Hebert, who write about the 
recent planning of San Diego City Schools for their junior and senior high schools. 
Alberta Dozier of San Francisco Public Schools emphasizes objectives in planning 
the senior-problems course. And our attention is drawn to a recent book on the 
Constitution, written by A. J. Cloud, President of San Francisco Junior College. 

An article of general interest, but closely allied to the social-studies discussion, 
is contributed by Monroe E. Deutsch, Vice-President Emeritus, University of Cali- 
fornia. In this recent address to the teachers of San Francisco Public Schools, 
Dr. Deutsch discusses the important role of the educator in the postwar era, stress- 
ing the importance of the teacher's influence upon the student. 
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_ American-History Teachers 
State Their Case 4 By EDWIN W. OLMSTEAD 
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HE teaching of American history 

has within recent years undergone 
vigorous criticism and review. With 
the war and increased emphasis on our 
glorious heritage, such a procedure was 
merely following the natural trend of 
events. The most satisfactory attempt 
to answer the challenge was made by 
Professor Edgar B. Wesley and his as- 
sociates in a report entitled American 
History in Schools and Colleges. How- 
ever, the writer of this article felt that 
the Wesley report tended to under- 
emphasize one important aspect of the 
problem — namely, what instructors 
themselves felt about their teaching 
programs. A survey was therefore un- 
dertaken in Los Angeles for the pur- 
pose of learning to what extent high- 
school history. teachers would criticize 
their program. This survey was inter- 
ested in the teacher’s aims and objec- 
tives, techniques of motivation, meth- 
ods of procedure, size of classes, length 
of course and content, materials used, 
means of evaluation, and professional 
training. 

Forty American-history teachers lo- 
cated in ten widely-separated Los An- 
geles City High Schools were asked to 
participate in the study. The question- 
naire consisted of fifty-one questions 
to which each teacher was to answer by 
checking in one of three columns: 
“Yes,” “No,” “?.” In addition, there 
were thirteen completion or multiple- 
choice questions. At the end of the 
survey, the teacher was requested to 
list any additional supplies or equip- 
ment which he would like in his Amer- 
ican-history classes. He was also given 
an opportunity to make specific sug- 





4A discussion of curriculum prob- 
lems in a teaching field is incomplete 
without the thinking of the teachers 
in that field. For a sampling of cur- 
rent thinking among social-studies 
teachers, the JOURNAL is indebted 
to E. W. Olmstead for a survey of 
practices, procedures, and policies of 
Los Angeles teachers in this field. 

Mr. Olmstead is Operational Su- 
pervisor of English and Social Stud- 
ies, Junior High School Division, Los 
Angeles City Schools. He is on the 
staff of the Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Junior High Schoois. 

Mr. Olmstead’s doctor's thesis, 
which is now in preparation at the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les, is entitled “Education for Youth 
During a Period of National Pros- 
perity.” 





gestions or recommendations, for he 
was told that his opinions and criticisms 
were welcome. The matter of signing 
the report was left entirely to his own 
decision. (It is interesting to note that 
30 per cent of the participants did sign. 
Most of these made definite recommen- 
dations. ) 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


While 97.5 per cent of the respon- 
dents to the questionnaire felt that they 
had a well-formulated philosophy of 
education, only 60 per cent felt that 
they were able to put it into practice in 
the classroom. Some 20 per cent indi- 
cated that they were unable to determine 
whether their philosophy was actually 
in operation. Perhaps one reason for 
this indecision was that only 60 per 
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cent felt that their philosophy was con- 
sistent with that of the administration. 
The writer was interested to note that 
but 37.5 per cent of the American his- 
tory classes had been visited at least 
once during 1945-1946 by either an ad- 
ministrator or a department head. Fur- 
thermore, only 32.5 per cent stated that 
they had a part in the formulating of 
aims for the course of study. 


When asked whether their classes 
were interesting, 27.5 per cent of the 
instructors were unable to decide, 5 per 
cent said “No,” and 65 per cent said 
“Yes.” On the other hand, 92.5 per 
cent felt that they were liked by their 
pupils. However, only 57.5 per cent of 
those answering the questionnaire 
would agree that their classrooms were 
examples of democracy in action, 27.5 
per cent said “No,” 10 per cent an- 
swered by a question mark, and 5 per 
cent did not check any of the three. 


To the question as to whether they 
were satisfied with their instructional 
program, a meager 15 per cent signi- 
fied their satisfaction. Some twenty 
suggestions were offered by the teachers 
for improving the teaching program— 
e.g., larger globes, a good United States 
geography, more collateral reading ma- 
terial, newer-type maps, better dupli- 
cating service, a filing cabinet for each 
teacher, more motion-picture machines 
and radios and transcription players, a 
department workshop and museum, 
and an increase in the amount of refer- 
ence materials, such as pamphlets. 


When asked whether they were more 
interested in subject matter than in at- 
titudes, 87.5 per cent said “No” ; yet only 
62.5 per cent agreed that they were 
building wholesome social attitudes. 
While nearly half of the teachers (47.5 
per cent) subscribed to the theory that 
children have spent too much time on 
unimportant details of American his- 
tory, yet 95 per cent were trying to 
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develop effective methods of thinking. 

From the foregoing, it is the writer’s 
opinion that the problems raised by 
these instructors are the result largely 
of difficulties of course content and the 
lack of materials. A second conclusion 
could be drawn from the fact that but 
35 per cent could say that the majority 
of their pupils were formulating posi- 
tive philosophies of life. However, one 
must recognize that this is a subjective 
question. The writer doubts whether 
any sampling in the country would re- 
veal any higher percentage. Neverthe- 
less, it offers a decided challenge to the 
profession. 


TECHNIQUES OF MOTIVATION 


Practically all (95 per cent) of the 
teachers believed that when a new unit 
of work is undertaken, it should be in- 
troduced by a specific means of motiva- 
tion; however, only a little more than 
a third (37.5 per cent) believed that it 
is necessary for the units of work to be 
teacher-pupil planned. Some 45 per cent 
considered this phase to be a responsi- 
bility of the teacher. As to whether it 
was necessary to have a daily lesson 
plan, 55 per cent said “Yes,” and 37.5 
per cent claimed it to be unnecessary. 
While the writer does not have the 
statistics, he has assumed that nearly 
all of the teachers answering the ques- 
tionnaire had experienced more than 
ten years of service. Perhaps this ac- 
counts in some measure for the 37.5 
per cent. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Three-fourths of the instructors ques- 
tioned replied that they used a wide 
variety of teaching procedures in their 
daily programs; yet when asked which 
method of approach they preferred, 45 
per cent listed the chronological, 22.5 
per cent the topical, and 32.5 per cent 
the problem. A second question broke 
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the percentages down even more. When 
asked for the technique most frequently 
used, 5 per cent employed “activities,” 
25 per cent depended primarily on the 
“question-answer” approach, 2.5 per 
cent utilized the formal “lecture” pro- 
cedure, 12.5 per cent worked by “prob- 
lems,” and 55 per cent used “discus- 
sions.” The course of study issued by 
the curriculum department of the Los 
Angeles City Schools was followed by 
78 per cent of the teachers. The fact 
that the foregoing percentage was not 
higher was probably due to two causes: 
first, the heterogeneous nature of pupil 
ability in a city as large as Los Angeles ; 
and second, the large amount of ma- 
terial in the course of study which must 
be covered in one semester. 

The following statistics are of inter- 
est in line with modern pedagogy: (1) 
95 per cent of the respondents replied 
that they related historical facts to cur- 
rent problems; (2) 92.5 per cent be- 
lieved that political, social, and eco- 
nomic controversial issues should be 
discussed in the classroom; (3) 90 per 
cent tanght racial tolerance (no one 
said it should not be taught) ; (4) 75 
per cent encouraged the pupils to carry 
most of the discussions ; and (5) 95 per 
cent instructed their pupils in the cul- 
tivation of useful work habits and study 
skills. 

Homework for more than three eve- 
nings a week and the use of the lecture 
technique were rejected as undesirable 
procedures by the majority of the teach- 
ers—60 and 87.5 per cent respectively. 


SIZE OF CLASSES 

Whereas 37.5 per cent of the teach- 
ers had more than 35 pupils in a class, 
the majority (52.5 per cent) had 35 or 
fewer. Four teachers did not answer 
this question. Many teachers feel frus- 
trated by the size of their classes, for 70 
per cent of the teachers surveyed main- 
tained that they were unable to accom- 


plish their teaching aims in the face of 
the present class-load. Of the remaining 
30 per cent, 22.5 per cent felt them- 
selves successful; while 7.5 per cent 
were unable to decide. 


LENGTH OF COURSE AND CONTENT 


About 80 per cent of the teachers 
who filled out the questionnaire were of 
the opinion that one semester of Amer- 
ican history was insufficient ; and of the 
80 per cent, only one teacher favored 
three semesters; the remainder sug- 
gested two semesters at the eleventh- 
grade level.’ 

As far as the content was concerned, 
it was recognized that the mere accumu- 
lation of historical facts was not ade- 
quate, for 82.5 per cent of the teachers 
agreed that geography, economics, and 
literature should be taught in the Amer- 
ican-history course with the history as 
perhaps the core. When asked whether 
the content should be expanded to in- 
clude music and art, 52.5 per cent said 
“Yes.” However, 30 per cent doubted 
the wisdom of this action. 

Although 90 per cent of the instruc- 
tors believed that every pupil in high 
school should take an organized course 
in American history, only 52.5 per cent 
thought that all the high schools should 
have the same course of study. (The 
writer believes that no large metropoli- 
tan city could afford to emphasize a 
single, rigid course of study, for abili- 
ties, social and cultural backgrounds, 
and needs vary widely.) 

As to what century of American his- 
tory received the greatest emphasis, 3.3 
per cent of the teachers spent the ma- 
jority of their time in the seventeenth 
century, 6.7 per cent in the eighteenth, 
53.3 per cent in the nineteenth, and 
36.7 per cent in the twentieth century. 





1 Acting on the suggestion of the history 
teachers, the Los Angeles high schools now de- 
vote two semesters to American history, begin- 
ning at the eleventh grade. 
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This situation would indicate that at 
least 90 per cent of the pupils are study- 
ing contemporary problems that had 
their origin in either the nineteenth or 
twentieth century. 


MATERIALS USED 


One often hears high-school teach- 
ers bemoan the fact that a single history 
text is not used ; yet 65 per cent rejected 
the single-text approach. Nearly all 
used a text, but it was used more as a 
guide than as an end. The fact that 77.5 
per cent of the teachers had an oppor- 
tunity to recommend books for pur- 
chase undoubtedly accounts for the ex- 
pression of satisfaction by teachers. 


Practically all (97.5 per cent) of the 
teachers supplemented the books with 
pamphlet material. Some 57.5 per cent 
subscribed to a weekly class set of cur- 
rent-event magazines. In addition, 77.5 
per cent used the motion-picture ma- 
chine. Probably, as soon as more ma- 
chines are available and an increased 
number of teachers learn how to oper- 
ate them, education through the medium 
of the motion picture will become more 
prevalent. The lack of radios may have 
accounted for the fact that only 22.5 
per cent used them. It is to be hoped 
that some day the modern classroom 
will have a radio and motion-picture 
machine as standard equipment. 


Among materials found lacking were 
maps. The teachers stated that 60 per 
cent of their rooms were inadequately 
stocked, and in only 27.5 per cent of 
the rooms was there a polar projection 
of the world. In today’s world, no two 
places are more than sixty flying-hours 
apart ; hence the lack of polar projection 
maps makes the teaching of modern 
geography almost futile—to say noth- 
ing of inaccurate. 


Only 12.5 per cent of the instructors 
used a test as the sole means of evalu- 
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ating the work of a pupil. Nearly all of 
the others implied that the progress of 
the pupil was dependent upon numerous 
factors. The median number of failures 
was three per class, which represented 
less than 9 per cent of a class of thirty- 
five pupils. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The survey revealed that 67.5 per 
cent of the teachers were history majors 
in college and that 47.5 per cent had 
taken a methods course in the teaching 
of history. However, only 35 per cent 
felt that their college history classes 
adequately prepared them to instruct 
history in a high school. Furthermore, 
they felt that more courses in methods 
was not the answer, for 65 per cent 
doubted that they would be better teach- 
ers had they taken additional courses 
in methods. 

So far as further educational train- 
ing, such as summer-school or work- 
shop experience was concerned, only 
50 per cent considered that this training 
would benefit their teaching program. 
The fact that but 15 per cent stated 
that they had an in-service training 
program in operation partially explains 
the apathy on the part of most of the 
history teachers. Some 55.5 per cent of 
the teachers subscribed to two or three 
professional magazines. 


THE PURPOSE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


From the replies to the question, 
“What do you consider to be the chief 
purpose of your American history 
classes?” the writer classified the an- 
swers into the following five categories: 


To develop good American citi- 





Oe as. 52.5% 
To evaluate the present based on 

knowledge of the past.................. 20.0% 
To appreciate the past..................... 15.0% 
To understand our social system.... 5.0% 
To pass departmental tests.............. 7.5% 


a 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Other than suggestions pertaining to 
materials and equipment which were 
discussed above, there were five that 
the writer found mentioned. 


“More emphasis on man’s actions” 
“A chance to elect department heads” 
“Avoidance of city-wide tests” 
“More meetings for policy making” 
“Fewer interruptions” 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


As a result of the study, certain rec- 
ommendations are clearly indicated. 
The following suggestions warrant 
careful attention by administrators and 
American-history teachers. 


1. 


6. 


10. 


Pupils should have a greater part 
in selecting the units of learning. 
Of course, they must be guided by 
wise teachers. 


. If possible, it would be advisable 


to use the library facilities more 
often in order to broaden the hori- 
zon of each pupil’s concept of 
American institutions and life. 
Greater emphasis needs to be 
placed on interpreting American 
history rather than on a mastery 
of factual information. 


. Class loads should be cut to no 


more than 35 pupils. 
American history should be of- 


fered for two semesters in the 
senior: high school. 


Administratorsandteachers 11. Current-event magazines should 
should find a common philosophy be used by more teachers, for they 
that is workable to both parties. offer an excellent medium with 
. More teachers should have a part which to relate the past to the 
in the formulating of aims for the present. 
course of study. 12. Each classroom should be supplied 
. Teachers should make their class- with newer maps, including at 
rooms more democratic if they ex- least one polar projection. 
pect to teach democracy. If boys 13. Every social-studies room should 
and girls do not learn self-govern- be equipped as soon as possible 
ment in the schoolroom, where with a radio and a motion-picture 
are they to learn it? machine. 
. The teachers of each school 14. Greater emphasis should be given 
should meet as a committee to de- to the twentieth century. 
termine the exact content material 15. There should be more supervision 
to be covered in order to eliminate of classrooms. Even the master 
the unimportant details of Amer- teacher needs supervision. One of 
ican history, and at the same time the great tragedies of modern 
to meet the needs of their pupils. secondary schools is the often- 
There should be more emphasis heard comment, “I’ve never been 
placed on social attitudes. visited.” 
Geography Blindspot 


The findings of the Gallup Poll test of geographic knowledge of “scientific 
sampling” of average Americans indicate that “Only one-third of Americans” 
know where Greece is on the map. Nearly one-half do not know where Spain is. 
One-third cannot locate France. One in four can pick out Czechoslovakia. Still 
fewer have any notion of the location of Bulgaria or other Balkan countries. 











A Social-Studies Teacher 


On General Objectives 


HAT use is made of general ob- 

jectives of education? Are they 
mere glittering generalities to be studied 
in teachers’ colleges, discussed in de- 
partments of education, and debated at 
conferences—only to be abandoned in 
actual classroom situations ? Who actu- 
ally selects the general objectives for a 
specific school? Who uses them? 

An attempt was made during the first 
session of the 1947 summer session of 
the College of the Pacific partially to 
determine at least some of the answers 
to these problems by submitting a ques- 
tionnaire to 125 unselected educators— 
88 of whom were teachers, and 37 were 
administrators. 

The study revealed results which 
should be of interest to all of those who 
are curriculum workers. The results are 
summarized in Tables I and II. 

It seems significant that 96 per cent 
of those responding to the questionnaire 
found general objectives were useful 
and vital. General objectives were valu- 
able in selecting course content to 78 
per cent, but 65 per cent felt that if they 
put the major emphasis on course con- 
tent, general objectives would be ac- 
complished without specific effort. 


| i discussing course content with ad- 

ministrators or supervisors, only 72 
per cent found general objectives were 
valuable. Only 49 per cent have been 
commended by the supervisors for con- 
tributing to the achievement of the gen- 
eral objectives of the school and 22 per 
cent were reprimanded for failure to 
make such a contribution. It would 
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4 By T. E. CONNOLLY, JR. 





4q As a part of the social-studies sym- 
posium, the JOURNAL is very much 
pleased to include an article on gen- 
eral objectives, as contributed by a 
social-studies instructor. This article 
not only presents the long-term point 
of view of the social-studies teacher 
but also reveals the findings of a 
California institution concerning cur- 
riculum problems. It is contributed 
by T. E. Connolly, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, College of the 
Pacific, and also Instructor in Social 
Science, Stockton Junior College. 

After four years away from regu- 
lar academic work, including two 
years overseas with the Ninth Air 
Force, the author was amazed to 
find teachers still talking about the 
same objectives, agreeing upon 
them, and trying to “sell” them to 
each other in the same old way. He 
suggests that we should stop using 
them as lecture material—or see that 
something is done about realizing 
them. 





seem that supervisory value of general 
objectives is being overlooked. By use 
of the general objectives, the admin- 
istrators have an opportunity to work 
with fairly definite standards which 
will give the teacher at least some idea 
of what is expected of him and some 
idea of what he should not do. General 
objectives used in criticizing teaching 
should certainly produce better results 
than “general impressions.” 

The general objectives of their 
schools had not been explained to 
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Tas_e I—Resutts or a Stupy CONCERNING GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
COLLEGE OF THE PaciFic (SUMMER SEssIon, 1947) 


Persons 
Responding 
Question Yes No 

Do you believe the general objectives of education are superficial elements to 5 120 
be used for cursory purposes, such as exhibiting to visitors? 

Do you find general objectives of your school valuable in selecting your course 97 28 
content ? 

Do you believe that if you make a sincere effort to put over the contents of your 81 de 
course, the general objectives will take care of themselves ? 

Do you find the general objectives of your school valuable as an aid in selecting 80 rh) 
your teaching methods? 

Have you found the general objectives of your school valuable in discussing 91 34 
problems with your supervisor or administrator ? 

In evaluating your teaching, has your supervisor or administrator ever com- 61 64 
mended you for accomplishing the general objectives of your school ? 

In evaluating your work, has your supervisor or administrator ever repri- 28 97 
manded you for failure to accomplish the general objectives of your school ? 

Have the general objectives of your school ever been explained to you? 65 60 

Are the general objectives of your school discussed at least annually inteachers’ 65 60 
meetings / 

Is worth-while curriculum revision frequently delayed unnecessarily by deliber- 55 70 


ate over-emphasis on the formation of general objectives ? 





slightly over 54 per cent of the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire. Administra- 
tors have explained general objectives 
in 26 per cent of the cases ; supervisors, 
8 per cent; department heads, 4 per 
cent; other teachers acting unofficially, 
2 per cent ; and other persons not coming 
within these classifications, 4 per cent. 

The study indicated that administra- 
tors formulated the general objectives 
for 25 per cent of the persons replying 





Taste II—Wuo Exptains GENERAL OBjEC- 
TIVES, AND WHO ForMULATES THEM? 


Persons 
Questions Responding 


When the general objectives of 
your school have been explained 
to you, who has explained them? 








Administrators 32 
Supervisors 10 
Department heads ...0............c00-00 6 


Other teachers acting unofficially 3 
Other sources 6 
Not explained 

Who formulated the general objec- 

tives of your school ? 
Administrators 31 
Supervisory personnel .................. 14 
Teachers as a result of teachers’ 
meetings 
Don’t know 45 




















to this questionnaire. They were formu- 
lated by “other supervisory personnel” 
in 11 per cent of the cases. Teachers’ 
meetings are the source of 28 per cent 
of the statement of general objectives, 
but 36 per cent did not know who for- 
mulated the general objectives for their 
particular school. However, in 52 per 
cent of the cases, general objectives were 
discussed at least once a year in teach- 
ers’ meetings. Deliberate over-emphasis 
on general objectives has not been used 
to delay worth-while curriculum revi- 
sion in the opinion of 52 per cent of 
those questioned. 


These figures seem to indicate that 
there is, as far as this study could as- 
certain, no general aversion on the part 
of educators for emphasis on and use of 
general objectives and that they are used 
but not exploited to the greatest possible 
advantage. 


Principles seem to be the most active 
in formulating general objectives and 
in explaining them to others. However, 
it appears that in a large percentage of 
cases, no one person connected with the 
individual school has the specific re- 
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sponsibility of discussing general ob- 
jectives with the teachers. Also, many 
teachers who recognize the fact that 
their schools had general objectives did 
not know who had formulated them. 


{N the final analysis, it must be pointed 

out that the real purpose of this study 
was to obtain some data on the “in-the- 
field-use” of general objectives—not a 
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The answers show a tendency on the 
part of teachers and other educators to 
accept general objectives without any 
particular opposition. The weakness de- 
velops in field use. The fact that this 
study shows that supervisors and ad- 
ministrators are not particularly in- 
clined to make use of general objectives 
points to an apparent lack of interest 


on the part of those who should be most 
concerned in the proper implementation 
of general objectives. 


survey of the theoretical uses, such as 
might be discussed in teacher-training 
institutions. 














4 A discussion of curriculum problems is always enriched by a review of recent 
studies in the teaching field under consideration. Consequently, the JOURNAL 
takes pleasure in presenting an article on the California study of teaching tech- 
niques which is referred to in the October 27 issue of “Time.” 

In the spring of 1946, fifteen California high schools joined in a study of im- 
provement of instruction sponsored by the Divisions of Audio-Visual and Sec- 
ondary Education of the State Department of Education and Stanford University 
under the direction of Alvin C. Eurich and Frank B. Lindsay. Participants in the 
study included Bakersfield and East Bakersfield of Kern County Union high-school 
district; Corona Union; Delano Union: Fortuna Union; Pittsburg City: Sequoia Union 
at Redwood City: Kearney, La Jolla, and Point Loma of San Diego City: San 
Dieguito at Encinitas; Lowell of San Francisco City; Abraham Lincoln and San 
Jose of San Jose City: and Santa Paula Union. 

The following article reports the methods of presenting United States history ) 
employed during the study, as assembled by Ruth E. Maguire, research assistant 
of the study, through her visits to the schools and during conversations with teachers 
and students. Articles in the January and April issues of the JOURNAL will sum- i 
marize devices of instruction in English and science classes. 

Miss Maguire, who graduated from the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is completing the curriculum in personnel administration for deans of women, 
directed by Dean Agnes Hilton, Syracuse University. Her thesis problem is an ; 
analysis of the effectiveness of counseling techniques in junior colleges, based 
upon the records of transfers to Syracuse University during the past ten years. 
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American History Through 


The Press 


HE authors of this report of a study 

of improved instruction in social 
studies are two thousand high-school 
students and their thirty-five teachers 
in fifteen of California’s public high 
schools. During the first six months of 
1946, students in these high schools 
were studying as one subject United 
States history and the Constitution. To 
discover how the past of America de- 
scribed in their history books lives on 
in the present and affects the future, 
they read intensively Time, Life, and 
Fortune, together with other magazines. 
For the publishers of Time, recognizing 
that a newsmagazine is inevitably an 
agency of mass education and interested 
in learning what students could make 
of their publications, had made avail- 
able to each student in the United States 
history classes of the selected schools 
a copy of Time every week during that 
spring semester. Each classroom re- 
ceived also a copy of Life for every five 
students and one copy of Fortune 
monthly. In addition, sound films and 
radio recordings were employed freely. 


The importance of the study here 
summarized lies in the fact that class- 
room teachers and high-school students 
made it. State and county departments 
of education secured the co-operation 
of city and district superintendents of 
schools and high-school principals to 
enable teachers and students to utilize 
these means of learning. Time, Incorpo- 
rated, made its publications freely avail- 
able and imposed no limitations at all. 
As will be seen later in this article, the 
reading of many other magazines and 
the use of a variety of audio-visual ma- 
terials were stimulated. 


q Reported by RUTH E. MAGUIRE 


Perhaps the most important fact 
about the study was that it never had 
any cut-and-dried philosophy. There 
was no bias toward progressive or tra- 
ditional education; some schools and 
teachers co-operating in the study 
prided themselves upon their conserva- 
tism; others thought of themselves as 
ultra-modern. It will be seen that the 
free press of America was of help to 
each in achieving its goals of learning. 


F course, there had to be implicit 

assumptions. One was that only 
instruction which is convincing to the 
heads and hearts of modern youth can 
lead to learning. Another was that no 
learning at all occurs until an indi- 
vidual achieves a genuine personal ex- 
perience. It was in the hope of making 
history vivid and meaningful that the 
students were encouraged to look for 
the great traditions of American de- 
mocracy as living in the events of today. 
Maybe there was another assumption, 
too—namely, that the importance of 
studying a movement, such as that of 
slavery and emancipation, really lies in 
effects and influences of past policy and 
action discernible in conditions visible 
here and now. 


An inescapable assumption was the 
fully demonstrable one that experienced 
and sympathetic teachers are competent 
to do a thorough job of making good 
citizens. They did not have to be in- 
doctrinated or briefed in Americanism, 
for they were already intelligently 
American in their own right as adults 
and teachers and community leaders. 
Perhaps experiments in learning some- 
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times fail because they hedge teachers 
and students about with artificial barri- 
ers to free inquiry. The parents of chil- 
dren in California’s high schools so 
firmly believe that American democracy, 
which has been three hundred years 
a-growing on this continent, is so tri- 
umphant and vigorous today that the 
more students learn about its workings, 
the more convinced they become that 
our government is the best hope of 
liberty and justice on earth. 


But since learning can be achieved 

only by the individual himself, 
learning partakes of the individual 
differences between our many selves. 
So this semester of study of American 
history undertook to present to each 
student by print, by picture, by movies, 
and by sound the great lessons which 
the panorama of America holds for 
every one. One more purpose should 
be noted which was implicit in the lavish 
use made of magazines, films, and radio 
recordings : students utilized vehicles of 
information which as adults they will 
likely employ as sources for their opin- 
ions and judgments. As school chil- 
dren, they grew closer to their parents 
in their homes, for they studied and 
discussed many of the same topics which 
occupied the attention of their fathers 
and mothers. In family conversations, 
they brought to bear their recent ac- 
quaintance with America’s great past 
in interpreting the American scene to 
their parents. 

The intervention of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the project, which 
must not be overemphasized, occurred 
at the outset in the selection of high 
schools to participate in the study. With 
more than four hundred four-year, six- 
year, and senior high schools from which 
to select the schools for the study, the 
task of choosing just fifteen was not an 
easy one. Superintendents and princi- 
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pals had to be convinced; and they, in 
turn, had to persuade their teachers that 
it would be worth-while to turn some 
students loose with a history book in 
one hand and a magazine in the other. 
When one type of urban or rural high 
school of given class or size and type 
of community had been chosen, obvi- 
ously a dozen others just as enthusiastic 
and deserving had to be passed over for 
the time. As it was, Time, Incorpo- 
rated, generously increased its contri- 
butions of materials several times so 
that a fair sampling of the state’s schools 
might be served. And as has been men- 
tioned in other connections, California 
is a great and diverse state with respect 
to geography, industry, and population. 
The list of schools included students 
both native-born and recent migrants 
and families settled for several gener- 
ations in the United States or still 
characterized as Mexican, Italian, 
Portuguese, Japanese, or Filipino. 

The largest high school represented, 
Bakersfield, may serve as an example. 
Among the 4,000 students in that insti- 
tution, were those from several cul- 
tural groups in the vicinity: a French 
Basque settlement, the Mexican 10 per 
cent, and Negroes—some long-time 
residents and others latecomers, as well 
as “Arkies” and “Oakies” drawn to this 
robust community with its businesses 
of railroading, petroleum production, 
potato-growing, and cattle-ranching— 
to list some of its sources of wealth. 
East Bakersfield, itself enrolling twelve 
hundred pupils, has the same character- 
istics as its parent across town. 


b * cote different except for their in- 
herently-sound Americanism were 
the high schools included in the study 
along the Bay peninsula: Lowell in San 
Francisco, a Golden Gate version of a 
Latin Grammar school ; Sequoia at Red- 
wood City, where the children of city 
commuters congregate in a eucalyptus 
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grove with side-looks at Stanford Uni- 
versity always on the horizon; and San 
Jose’s two high schools—Abraham Lin- 
coln and San Jose—at the head of the 
Bay. To conclude the recital of urban 
schools, San Diego’s three participants 
were Point Loma, where aspirants to 
Annapolis and West Point recite lessons 
in company with sons and daughters of 
tuna fishermen; La Jolla in a middle- 
class and sun-and-beach-loving com- 
munity; and Kearney, war-born on a 
mesa housing the conglomerate of fami- 
lies drawn together by the nation’s 
desperate efforts at aircraft building. 


HE remaining six may be sketched 

in a sentence apiece. San Dieguito at 
Encinitas flourished where the avocado 
and citrus ranches met the beach curv- 
ing northward from La Jolla. Corona, 
with the smallest enrollment of the fif- 
teen schools (350), and Santa Paula 
among the orange groves were repre- 
sentatives of the kind of neighborhoods 
Californians like to think of as truly 
Californian. Delano in the hot, fertile 
San Joaquin Valley had an island of 
Russian settlers for a difference and 
over the years has experienced an 
annual turnover of one out of every 
seven pupils because of seasonal mi- 
grations of crop-harvesters. By com- 
parison, Fortuna, far up the Redwood 
Highway, with lumbering and dairying, 
had a stable population. And Pittsburg 
on Suisun Bay, an industrial replica of 
its namesake, was unique with its pre- 
ponderance of foreign-born population : 
Sicilian fisherfolk, Negroes, Greeks, and 
Slavs, imported to man the steel, chemi- 
cal, and petroleum-refining establish- 
ments. 

If the well-thumbed copies of Life 
and Time could have talked that spring 
of 1946 to their student readers, they 
would have exclaimed, “Why look to 
us? You are America in yourselves!” 


NSTRUCTION at a school can be 

no better than the purposes toward 
which the school program is directed. 
For example, Principal Frederic T. 
Shipp and his faculty at Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, San Jose, had clearly 
formulated aims of instruction toward 
which “every teacher should strive con- 
tinually for the development of the stu- 
dent in all ways that will improve him 
as an individual and make him more 
effective as a citizen.” 

The first task of the teacher, stated 
the Faculty Handbook for 1945-46, is 
to develop Love of Country. “The effec- 
tive American citizen loves his coun- 
try. To love is to respect. The citizen 
who loves his country respects its laws. 


To love is to serve..... with a fierce 
devotion, in peace as in war. To love 
is to understand..... its history and 


traditions, its government and _ insti- 
tutions. He knows its strength, is aware 
of its problems, and shares the hopes 
and responsibilities of its future.” Other 
aims of instruction listed were health, 
fundamental skills, ability to earn a liv- 
ing, wholesome relations with others, 
personal integrity, straight thinking, and 
enriched living. Of personal integrity, 
the Handbook continued : “The effective 
individual . . . is honest with himself 
and with others. He has self-respect, 
is self-reliant, and is capable of self- 
discipline and self-control. He faces his 
own problems squarely, accepts just 
criticism and strives to improve. He 
has faith and the courage of his con- 
victions. He can be depended upon.” 
The study of American history at Abra- 
ham Lincoln was conducted within the 
framework of these ideals. 


"Te work of the second or spring 
semester was divided into three 
parts : The South and its Problems since 
the Civil War ; Business and Labor ; and 
Foreign Policy of the United States. 
The unit on Business opened with a 
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study of the building of railroads in 
California by the “Big Four”—Crocker, 
Hopkins, Huntington, and Stanford. 
Biographies of giants of business and 
finance—Dupont, Ford, Morgan, 
Rockefeller, and Vanderbilt—were read 
by students and reported on in class. 
The vice-president of a local bank 
spoke to the class on national and state 
regulation of banking. A representa- 
tive of International Business Machines 
Corporation presented problems of 
doing business on a world-wide scale. 
The class made a trip to the Ford as- 
sembly plant at Richmond to study 
mass-production methods. Public- 
relations programs of corporations were 
considered. A local union leader pre- 
sented problems of collective bargain- 
ing. The role of scientific research in 
modern business was traced. 

In the area of Foreign Policy, empha- 
sis was given to the Monroe Doctrine, 
the building of the Panama Canal, the 
League of Nations, Relations with the 
Philippines, and the conferences at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, San 
Francisco, and Paris. 


T was with such a study as the New 

South that the usefulness of current 
magazine articles perhaps became most 
evident. The Deep South might seem 
remote to students from California in 
most respects. History books alone 
could hardly have conveyed effects upon 
the nation of the Reconstruction and 
its aftermath. But stories in the press 
about cotton-picking machines, mi- 
grations of displaced share-croppers, 
dilapidated country schools, and inter- 
racial councils in communities helped 
these students to understand some of 
the problems with which California has 
now to deal. Magazine reading and 
class discussion opened a place for every 
student to contribute. The star athlete 
found an interest in the exploits of a 
colored football player on a college 
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eleven and by that route came to under- 
stand that dermal pigmentation gives no 
indication of personality and character. 

Of particular interest at Abraham 
Lincoln was the linkage of the study 
of American history and government to 
that of American literature. The Misses 
Florence Barnard and Alma V. Linton, 
the instructors, had the same students 
in both English and history classes. 
Without detracting from the mastering 
of historical content, it was possible to 
use the class discussions and reports for 
improving oral expression, vocabulary, 
and paragraph development. In written 
work, students received drill in the use 
of the library, preparation of a bibli- 
ography, planning organized exposition, 
and effective writing. Both at Lincoln 
and La Jolla, the mastery of English 
fundamentals went hand in hand with 
that of history. There have been critics 
of double-period classes who have in- 
sisted that either English or history 
must necessarily suffer in such a situ- 
ation. Yet these same critics would ad- 
mit that it is possible to find a teacher 
competent to teach English and history 
to the same students in consecutive 
periods. At least, in these instances of 
two-period classes, it was demonstrated 
that the simultaneous study of what 
Americans have thought and written 
and what Americans have done in the 
world can go along together without dis- 
advantage to subject matter or students. 

When President Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration was studied, for example, the 
history text was amplified by readings 
from Sandburg’s volumes on the war 
years ; from poetry by Whitman, Whit- 
tier, Masters, Lindsay, and Benet; and 
from a profusion of magazine articles 
of which the abbreviated list below is 
typical : 


“Man for the Ages,” Scholastic, February 8, 
1943 

“Lincoln and his Wartime Associates,” Life, 
February 15, 1943 
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“Gettysburg,” New York Times Magazine, 
June 4, 1943 

“Lincoln’s Daughters of Mercy,” Reader’s Di- 
gest, August, 1943 

“Chemist in Three Wars,” Science, October 
16, 1942 

“Stonewall Jackson,” Fortune, September, 
1942 


HILE the Reconstruction and the 

New South were being studied, 
students were encouraged to choose for 
home reading one or more volumes 
among a list of eighty-five selected 
novels. During the semester, the boys 
and girls found in their readings 244 
words new or unknown to members of 
the class; these were listed as dis- 
covered, their meanings ascertained, and 
consciously used by the class until em- 
ployed with confidence. For illustration, 
five are here taken from the middle of 
the list: (141) squatter sovereignty, 
(142) obnoxious, (143) eloquence, 
(144) pre-empted, and (145) fraudu- 
lent. 


just as Miss Linton employed 
current-magazine reporting to make 
evident the profound and continuing 
consequences of the Civil War upon 
American life, Donald L. Cherry at 
Sequoia induced his students to draw 
parallels and differences between events 
in American history and in India, where 
racial and religious frictions contribute 
to the daily news. The students of Miss 
Dorothy M. Tissue of Point Loma 
found in newsmagazines many ex- 
amples of the continuing industriali- 
zation of the nation and California to 
vitalize class study of corporate de- 
velopments from railroads after the 
Civil War to automobiles, electric 
power, and communication. W. D. 
Addison at Corona commented that 
efficient use of films and magazines 
almost doubled the outlay of time and 
energy demanded of a teacher for class 
preparation but that this was offset by 


his satisfaction over the increased learn- 
ing shown by his students. Study of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
was accompanied by a film on conser- 
vation of natural resources. Political 
party battles, from Grant to Wilson, 
were given point by showing March 
of Time films on “New England, The 
New South, and Texas.” The rise of 
the West in national affairs was intro- 
duced by the movie, “Americans All.” 
Pan-American relations called for the 
films, “Brazil, Canada, and Mexico 
Builds a Democracy.” “China” illumi- 
nated contemporary foreign affairs. 

The use of current magazines by Mrs. 
Flora F. Daugherty of Kearney High 
School in San Diego presented some 
interesting variations. In advance of 
readings by the class, she located key 
words in magazine articles which she 
placed on a chart in her room. Some- 
times, a word might be a name in the 
news or a geographical location. Or it 
might be an unfamiliar term whose 
meaning must be known to interpret the 
news ; heterogeneous was one instance. 
During class discussions, others might 
be added to the chart. At the end of 
the week or close of study of a topic, all 
the words were mimeographed for stu- 
dents to insert in their notebooks. They 
constituted aids to review; they com- 
prised terms for which students were 
held accountable. Students saw sense 
to this sort of drill, from pronunciation 
to use in sentences, and liked it. 


HE topic of International Relations, 

the Period of Isolation, from 1793 
through the Monroe Doctrine, and 
acquisition of territory across the conti- 
nent, including the purchase of Alaska, 
yielded these key words: arbitration, 
Colossus of the North, imperialism, 
international law, isolation, manifest 
destiny, Olney Doctrine, and Pan- 
Americanism. World War I added: 
contraband, freedom of the seas, right 
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of search, self-determination, plebiscite, 
nationalism, and armistice. Later, for- 
eign policy was summarized in a word 
list that had such terms as: extra-terri- 
toriality, most-favored nation, open 
door, quota immigration, Stinson doc- 
trine, and act of Chapultepec. 


M*: DAUGHERTY’s students liked to 
visualize their study of a topic with 
elaborate bulletin-board displays. For 
these, students drew upon pictures in 
Life and many other magazines. The 
class assembled a classroom library of 
current issues of Asia and the Ameri- 
cas, Atlantic, Coronet, Current His- 
tory, Fortune, Harper's, National 
Geographic, Reader's Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Time. In addition to 
local newspapers, there were the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and New York 
Herald-Tribune and Times. “Although 
all topics excited much interest on the 
part of the pupils,” wrote Mrs. Daugh- 
erty, “the unit on Inter-group and Inter- 
cultural Relations perhaps held the most 
interest because of the diversity of races 
and religions in our school.” During 
the study of this unit, the bulletin board 
blossomed with pictures from Life 
drawn from the following articles among 
others : “Hawaii—A Melting Pot” ( No- 
vember 26, 1945), “Deep Are the 
Roots” (October 15), “Sinatra in 
Gray” (on race intolerance, November 
12), and “Sorority Fight” (May 5, 
1946). 

Mrs. Daugherty commented upon the 
lack of time both teachers and students 
encountered for reading and discussing 
all they wanted to do. “But,” she con- 
concluded, “the abounding enthusiasm 
and energy of the students and their in- 
herent idealism and faith gave me a 
new lease on life. We learned to organ- 
ize and co-operate voluntarily for a 
common purpose and realized the dem- 
ocratic way of life by living it.” 
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MERICAN-HISTORY students 
at Delano prepared their own 
public-opinion poll during their study 
of international problems. It would be 
interesting to compare the vote of a 
comparable class today with student 
judgments expressed in spring, 1946. 
Sample items and the voting of one sec- 
tion follow: 
Unde- 
Yes No cided 


1. There will always be 
wars 141i 1 


3. Americans are superior 

to people in other coun- 

tries yy °$§ 
5. United Nations will be as 

ineffective as the League 

of Nations to bring about 

world peace........-....-.--+-- ae wy ae 


7. India should be given in- 
dependence from Britain 13 6 7 


9. The best way to preserve 

peace is for the United 

States to have compul- 

sory military training... 12 11 3 
11. The United States should 

have strong military 

bases in both Pacific and 

Atlantic Oceans ............ > oe oo 








At Corona, W. D. Addison stressed 
films as accompaniments of the second 
semester of United States history. He 
stated that one section in particular 
was a “noisy, smart class, mostly boys 
who have opinions on everything.” So 
he used their fondness for argument to 
motivate their study of history. Film 
presentations held their attention, and 
then they turned to their histories to 
settle their divergent conclusions. At 
East Bakersfield, Grant Jensen, re- 
ported that in one junior class of twenty- 
eight students, intelligence quotients 
ranged from 79 to 147; and reading 
abilities, from sixth to twelfth-grade 
level. His students were encouraged to 
read magazines without specific assign- 
ment on numerous occasions. A tabu- 
lation of individual reports in class based 
upon free reading showed the follow- 
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ing percentages among topics read: Na- 
tional Affairs, 48; Foreign News, 14; 
Music, 9; Religion, 6; Art, 4; Busi- 
ness, 4; People, 2; Science, 2; Radio, 2; 
Medicine, 2. Obviously, the weight on 
national affairs occurred in part because 
of student participation in a history 
class. 


OMETIMES, an event in the news 

permitted immediate attention to a 
basic tenet of American democracy 
through its timeliness, Thus, tolerance 
and mutual understanding were fur- 
thered at Point Loma by the use made 
of reports of the arrival of new cardi- 
nals at the Vatican. Miss Dorothy M. 
Tissue invited her students from Catho- 
lic families to explain the meaning of 
the various rituals pictured. More 
readily than in any other way, she felt 
that non-Catholic students should come 
to understand the traditions and moti- 
vations of the Papacy and its adherents. 


N addition to the enthusiasm voiced 

by the teachers over the motivation 
of history through current materials, 
certain cautions must be noted. No 
teacher should ever use magazines, 
films, or radio recordings, they agreed, 
just to feel up-to-date or to get aboard 
the bandwagon of educational fashion. 
Relevancy of any material to the topic 
of study and objective sought must de- 
termine its employment. It is not old- 
fashioned to use a textbook. Current 
affairs illuminate the pages of history, 
but it is the mission of history to bring 
the experience of mankind to bear upon 
his contemporary problems. Current 
materials have no place in any course 
unless they contribute to the betterment 
of learning on the part of students. 
There is a time for the study of the 
Constitution as a profound document in 
itself. And the alert student will dis- 
cover in the pages of the weekly press 
that the Constitution continues to be the 
mainstay of American living today. 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY ALSO REPORTS ON THIS STUDY 


The California study of improved teaching in social studies reported for the 
Journat by Ruth E. Maguire is summarized in Better Teaching Through the 
Use of Current Materials. This twenty-four-page booklet, prepared by Lucien B. 
Kinney and Reginald Bell, has just been released by Stanford University. 

Whereas the California State Department of Education has been concerned 
primarily with teaching techniques, Stanford University has emphasized the 
evaluation aspects of the study from January, 1946, to June, 1947. Among the 
advantages listed by Stanford University as having resulted from the use of 
current materials are such benefits as improved student interest, participation, 
and leadership ; greater development of critical thinking and ability to detect bias ; 
better provision for individual differences in the ability of students within classes ; 
fewer problems of discipline because of the increased interest; closer integration 
between the school and the community ; and a clearer understanding of a modern 
school program on the part of the parents. 

Better Teaching, which reports the work carried on in English, science, and 
social-studies classes in fifteen California secondary schools during the eighteen- 
month study, is available from Stanford University through Professor Lucien B. 


Kinney, School of Education. 








The State Curriculum Com- 
mission and Social Studies 


HE State Curriculum Commission 
is composed of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who serves as 
chairman, and ten other members, the 
latter appointed by the Superintendent 
with the approval of the State Board. 
For many years, it has been the policy 
of the State Board of Education to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Cur- 
riculum Commission in the professional 
fields of textbook selection and the es- 
tablishment of standards of courses of 
study. 

In view of the fact that the decisions 
of the Commission vitally affect the cur- 
riculum practices of all public schools, 
it is imperative that the members of the 
Commission be representative of, and 
in close association with, the many 
school administrative units and profes- 
sional groups in operation in the Cali- 
fornia Public School System. 

Because the State Board of Education 
adopts all basic textbooks, and may 
adopt supplementary textbooks for use 
in California public elementary schools, 
the evaluation of textbooks has con- 
sumed the larger amount of attention of 
the members of the Commission. In 
practice, the evaluation of textbooks has 
been largely in the hands of classroom 
teachers serving on committees at the 
request of Commission members, each 
of whom conducts his own evaluation 
program. From 200 to 300 teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators repre- 
senting every type of community and 
educational philosophy participate in 
each textbook selection. A democratic 
and professional approach to all prob- 
lems has characterized every act of the 
Commission. 
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4 By H.M. McPHERSON 





q H. M. McPherson, a member of the 
State Curriculum Commission, re- 
ports on the Commission’s work in 
the field of social studies. Dr. Mc- 
Pherson, District Superintendent of 
Schools and Principal, Napa Junior 
College, is Vice-President of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 





It should be emphasized that the Cali- 
fornia program of state selection, pur- 
chase or printing, and distribution of 
textbooks is limited to the elementary 
field. Happily, there appears no senti- 
ment for an extension of this procedure 
to the secondary level. Many thoughtful 
members of our profession, however, 
have pointed out the need for reason- 
able uniformity in grade placement of 
subject matter in the secondary schools. 
The Commission is, therefore, giving 
increasing attention to closer co-ordi- 
nation of secondary curricula by recom- 
mending for State Board adoption 
“minimum standards of courses of 
study” on the secondary level. 

Extension of the Commission’s ac- 
tivities into the secondary level began 
with a survey of the social studies in 
1941 by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, which clearly revealed the need 
for a closer approach to uniformity. 
Under the then existing system, Ameri- 
can history could be taught in the sixth 
grade in one school and in the eighth 
grade in another ; yet a history text suit- 
able for sixth-grade pupils was unsuit- 
able for eighth-grade use. Inconven- 
ience to children transferring from one 
school to another was serious. 
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HE Commission itself undertook a 

comprehensive study of curricula in 
California public schools in 1944, Vari- 
ous professional educational organi- 
zations participated in developing a pro- 
posed program. School districts sent 
outlines of their courses of study to the 
Department of Education. Classroom 
tests were made to determine the suit- 
ability of specific subject matter for spe- 
cific grade levels. The study culminated 
in a final public hearing held by the 
Curriculum Commission in Los Angeles 
in May, 1945. 


The mass of data thus obtained was 
harmonized into a composite program 
designated as the Framework of the So- 
cial Studies. Administrators and super- 
visors responsible for curricula in the 
school systems of the State’s major cities 
and in instructional areas throughout 
the State outside of the cities reached 
substantial agreement with the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 


At a meeting in Sacramento on Janu- 
ary 3, 1947, the Commission clarified 
its position regarding the Framework in 
secondary education, using the Social 
Studies Framework as the basis of dis- 
cussion. The Commission agreed, in 
essence, that if a secondary school offers 
instruction in the social studies at a 
particular grade level, that instruction 
ought to be in the area designated by 
the Framework. The Commission is not 
disposed to require, neither now nor in 
the immediate future, that all secondary 
schools must provide social-studies in- 
struction in all grades in accordance 
with the Framework. Nor does the 
Commission contemplate a requirement 
that all students must study all topics 
set forth in the Framework. 

The investigation and adoption of 
standards in the social-studies field was 
precipitated by the immediate needs of 
establishing standards for the selection 
of elementary textbooks. The larger 
problem of a Basic Framework for Cali- 


fornia Public Schools has long been be- 
fore the Commission, but the pressure of 
immediate textbook adoptions and other 
matters has consumed the time which 
the members had available. The ad- 
dition of curriculum and evaluation 
specialists to the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education will now permit 
the Curriculum Commission to direct a 
concerted and sustained attack upon the 
problem of securing agreements in all 
subject fields similar to that accom- 
plished in social studies. 

The Commission has requested Mr. 
Roy Simpson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to appoint a small but repre- 
sentative committee on a Basic Frame- 
work for California Public Schools to 
work with the Commission. It is antici- 
pated that the new Associate Super- 
intendent in Charge of Instruction, Dr. 
Ralph Fields, will direct the necessary 
research work. 


EMBERS of the Commission do 

not expect ready agreement by all 
members of the profession on any frame- 
work. In fact, experience has demon- 
strated that securing agreements of the 
Commission members on questions of 
educational philosophy is a slow, hard 
process. 

The question of what to teach and 
when to teach it is as old as civilization. 
No certain nor static answer to such 
a question can be presumed in a de- 
mocracy. However, a continual struggle 
for agreement on basic principles, with 
a corresponding insistence on the right 
of experimentation by teachers and ad- 
ministrative units, is essential. 

One indication that the present Com- 
mission will continue to adopt only 
irreducible minimum standards is its 
firm stand against advocating either di- 
rectly or by implication any method of 
teaching. It is the Commission’s policy 
that the How-to-Teach problems must 
be answered by local determination. 











Our Schools Must Teach 


Citizenship 


ECENTLY, I was talking with the 
Dean of our school about the re- 
quired eleventh-grade course in Ameri- 
can history. Why is it, I had asked, 
that such a logically organized and usu- 
ally well-taught course creates so little 
enthusiasm among students? Many 
enter the course with the firm con- 
viction that its chief purpose is that of 
a stumbling-block on the road to a di- 
ploma. Completion of the course seems 
to evoke a satisfaction which stems 
from having successfully surmounted 
a barrier rather than from comprehend- 
ing the purpose of the course. Many 
students even appear to prefer the senior 
course in government to eleventh-grade 
American history. 

The Dean did not answer immedi- 
ately, for a boy had paused at the door 
of the office where we were standing. 
It was Tom Davidson, student-body 
president and one of the most popular 
students in the school. I smiled and re- 
turned his friendly greeting, but the 
Dean looked at him thoughtfully and 
said, “Say, Tom, could you step in here 
a minute and give us a little advice?” 

Tom had a quizzical expression as 
he stepped into the office. 

“You could help us, Tom, if you 
would just tell us briefly which course 
you prefer—United States History or 
Government. And tell us why.” 

Tom looked at her with a half-smile 
as if not quite sure whether she was 
serious. Seeing that she was, he an- 
swered slowly, “I really liked both of 
the courses, but I preferred the course 
in Government.” 

“Why ?” 
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q In view of the fact that San Diego 
City Schools have been actively en- 
gaged in curriculum development in 
the field of social studies, the JOUR- 
NAL provides reports on this city’s 
activities in this field—as presented 
by two members of the curriculum- 
planning committees. In the accom- 
panying article, Thomas E. Walt, 
Chairman, Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Point Loma High School, 
who has been a member of the 
Social Studies Steering Committee 
for San Diego for several years, 
discusses the need for more direct 
teaching of citizenship through the 
required eleventh-grade course in 
United States history. Too often, he 
feels, it is taken for granted that 
appreciation of our national history 
will produce better citizens; whereas, 
greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the citizenship aspects, per- 
mitting the appreciation to become 
incidental. 





“Well, history was a lot of the same 
stuff we’ve had so many times before, 
but in Government we studied about 
how the government actually works. 
The things I learned there I’m going 
to remember and use. That’s the kind 
of stuff I’m going to need to know when 
I get out of school.” 

The Dean smiled. “Thanks, Tom,” 
she said. Then, she turned to me and 
asked, “Doesn’t it seem to you that Tom 
is really saying that the course in 
Government has been adapted to his 
needs as a citizen; while his American 
history was merely a jumble of interest- 
ing but unrelated facts ?” 
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I was forced to agree that, in Tom’s 
case, at least, her statement was true. 

Since the day of that conversation, 
I have discussed the high-school course 
in American history with many stu- 
dents. Although these have been boys 
and girls from all parts of the nation, 
their response has been quite similar. 
In general, it seems that they have no 
clearly-defined picture of the purpose of 
the course in American history. Often, 
they retain only a blurry residue of 
chronological fact which has no ap- 
parent relationship with the present or 
future. And, although the course is usu- 
ally justified as citizenship-preparation, 
many fail to make a concrete relation- 
ship between American history and their 
responsibilities as citizens. 


A® there any social-studies teachers 
who would not agree that the chief 
justification for the junior course in 
American history lies in its possibilities 
for citizenship training? Once the phi- 
losophy of history as a mental discipline 
is refuted, there can be no purpose more 
important than citizenship preparation. 
Most of us would not hesitate to agree 
with Howard Anderson when he states 
that American history constitutes the 
very core of preparation for citizen- 
ship. Lewis Paul Todd goes a step fur- 
ther, but not beyond the rim of reason, 
when he avers that social-science sub- 
jects find curricular justification in pro- 
portion to their ability to develop good 
citizens.” 

Although most of us would not main- 
tain that social-studies courses alone 
will develop citizenship, I’m sure that 
we would agree on some of the special 
contributions that history can make. 
History can instill a reasoned patriot- 





1 Anderson, Howard R., “Summary of 
Recommendations for Teachers and Adminis- 
trators.” Seventeenth Yearbook of the Na- 
ig FA tee for the Social Studies, 1947, 
Dp. -2. 


2 Todd, Lewis Paul, “Opportunities for 
American History,” op. cit., p. 5. 


ism because an extensive knowledge of 
common experiences and achievements 
develops a confidence in our national 
future. History can develop a depth of 
perception which can come only from 
a realization that the major problems 
of civilization have never been solved, 
that an event of today is but a new 
link forged on a chain which binds the 
present to the past. History can teach 
the lesson of tolerance by showing the 
achievements of religious and ethnic 
groups. These are values which will 
build a considerate, loyal, and thinking 
citizenry. 

But if history has these values, why 
were they not recognized by Tom 
Davidson? Had he been negligent in 
his history-class work? No, his grades 
were A’s, and his teacher had only praise 
for his achievement. Had the teaching 
been inept and inefficient? No, because 
he had taken his work under a success- 
ful teacher who had given him a stand- 
ardized test at the end of the year, and 
he showed achievement in the upper 
quartile. 


OM knew his history, but evidently 

it was history learned in the static 
tradition. In other words, he had 
studied the conditions in Europe which 
led to migration. From there, he fol- 
lowed the discoverers, explorers, and 
colonists into America. In the hard- 
ships of the colonists, in the colonial 
contributions to democracy, and in the 
struggle for independence, he found 
many interesting stories. Often, the 
teacher pointed out the relationship of 
past events to present-day situations. 
The evolution of modern democracy, 
the growth of the Constitution, the 
Monroe Doctrine and its subsequent 
development, and many other important 
topics were traced through to their 
present-day status. Unquestionably, it 
had been a satisfactory course in Ameri- 
can history. 
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As I talked with Tom, however, I 
gathered that he was of the impression 
that our major problems had been 
solved. His chronological course in 
American history had emphasized the 
past as the foundation of the present, 
and he had acquired a reasonably good 
knowledge of the nature of the foun- 
dation. He had been prepared to take 
his place in society, but he had been 
given no understanding of how he 
could help in the reconstruction of that 
society. Therefore, he had found greater 
stimulation in his course in Govern- 
ment, for there he had studied govern- 
mental structure and function, the prob- 
lems involved in operating the govern- 
mental machinery, and his responsibili- 
ties as a future cog in that machinery. 


| Tom’s experience and attitude are 
characteristic, then we need only a 
slight change in emphasis to give his- 
tory the dynamic quality which Tom 
appreciated in his course in Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that he did not learn 
all of government, and it is equally obvi- 
ous that we cannot teach all of history. 
Our basic duty is to select and inter- 
pret; so let us select and interpret what 
will give students a dynamic concept 
of their duties and responsibilities in 
modern society. Some will say that we 
cannot do that because the duty of his- 
tory is to explain the past. But we are 
not historians ; we are practitioners who 
are using history to develop good citi- 
zens. On that, both teachers and lay- 
men agree.® 

Selection of material from the field 
of history is simplified by the use of unit 
organization. Here, relevant material 
is focused on specific understandings. 
For instance, in a unit on the economic 
development of the United States, ma- 
terial relative to the evolution of modern 

8 “American History in Schools and Col- 
leges.” Report of the Committee on American 


History im Schools and Colleges. New York: 
MacMillan Company, 1944, p. 14. 
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industry, agriculture, and labor organi- 
zation could be developed chronologi- 
cally in order to provide the student 
with an understanding of present-day 
economic life and his part in that life. 
A unit on the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations would use 
the facts of the past to explain the pres- 
ent and show the problems that future 
citizens must help solve. 

Unit organization of material should 
be most effective when coupled with the 
problem approach in presentation. In 
fact, the problems should probably be 
woven into the unit structure as basic 
understandings. This would, then, per- 
form several purposes. First, it would 
aid in the selection of the material to 
be incorporated in the unit. Second, it 
would provide clear-cut steps which 
would lead to the unit objectives. And, 
third, the problems would stimulate 
thinking. 


ERHAPS the chief obstacle to unit 

organization of American-history 
courses is the fact that teachers do not 
have the time and the energy left after a 
heavy day’s work. This statement is not 
mere rationalization, because a teacher- 
load survey conducted in San Diego 
indicated that social-studies teachers 
carry a heavy burden of extra-curricu- 
lar, as well as curricular, duties. Often 
social-studies teachers are forced to take 
the line of least resistance, and the text- 
book becomes the course of study. And, 
in this day of encyclopedic textbooks, 
doing justice to such a course of study 
would be a herculean task. 

In San Diego, we have sought to solve 
the problem by co-operative effort. A 
survey of teaching methods revealed 
that unit organization was used by the 
majority of teachers of American his- 
tory. In order to facilitate the work of 
unit organization, we decided to develop 
units and make them available in written 
form on a system-wide basis. 


er er 
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A senior-high advisory committee 
was formed to carry out the planning 
and writing of the units. All of the city’s 
high schools were represented in this 
group, with the Director of Instruction 
serving as chairman. The first step was 
to plan the units for an entire year. 
After the units were selected, they were 
written in a standard form. For this 
writing, the services of a teacher were 
secured by releasing him from teaching 
and assigning him to this work. 


HE units were planned in such a 
way that a teacher may use all or 
part of them and make modifications 
which seem necessary. They consist of 
four divisions: (1) statement, in prob- 


lem form, of the major understandings 
to be gained from the unit ; (2) an out- 
line of content which would expand the 
major understandings; (3) a study- 
guide which could be mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of each student ; 
and (4) an activity-and-materials guide. 
A few of these units have been put 
into use on an experimental basis this 
semester. It is much too early now to 
say whether they will clarify the pur- 
poses and values of American history 
for the students. But it seems to me 
that we have already made headway in 
admitting to ourselves that history, as 
history, is unimportant when compared 
with the value of history as a means of 
teaching responsible citizenship. 





Challenging Areas in the Social-Studies Curriculum 


“Although the social studies curriculum has known such frequent changes in 
the twentieth century as to make it an easy target for criticism (especially from 
those critics who see order and uniformity as the most desirable of ends), with 
regard to essential objectives there has been a surprisingly coherent development. 
Training for intelligent citizenship, social understanding, well-rounded individual 
development, and sound human relationships have a continuity as avowed ob- 
jectives that has endured periods of national prosperity and prostration, depression 


and recovery, war and peace. 


“There seems to be little general indication of an immediate overhauling of 
the entire social studies program. The most common pattern of the high school 
social studies curriculum is as follows: Civics (with a community and vocational 
emphasis) in the ninth grade; world history in the tenth; American history in 
the eleventh; and the problems of democracy course in the twelfth. Despite a 
healthful amount of experimentation and change, this program has a certain fixed 
nature; much of its content is dictated by assumed necessities. But it can be 
urged that certain vital needs loom so large that any social studies program which 
ignores them sadly neglects its prime function of training ‘an informed and 
thoughtful citizenry.’ ..... They are (1) the need for training in critical think- 
ing; (2) the need for instruction in the practical necessity for and the attitudes 
and techniques of democratic human relations; (3) the need for a constructive 
world outlook; (4) the need for full understanding of the implications of the 
atomic bomb.”—RyLanp W. Crary, Assistant Professor of History, Teachers 
College, in Tzacners CoLtece Recorp, December, 1946, pp. 140-147. 











Social-Studies Units in 
Junior High School 


HIS year, San Diego City Schools 

tried a unique experiment in de- 
veloping teaching units for social 
studies. Two teachers were assigned 
from the elementary-school level, one 
from the junior-high, and the fourth 
from the senior-high to work on the 
curriculum-production project during 
the second semester and for six weeks 
during the summer under the guidance 
of advisory committees which were set 
up for each level. Curriculum directors 
served as chairmen of these committees, 
which had one representative from 
each secondary school and selected ele- 
mentary-school teachers. 


Planning and thought for this work 
at the junior-high level go back over a 
period of years. In 1940, 1941, and 
1944, the San Diego City Schools pub- 
lished a series of brochures which set 
forth the program, objectives, and sug- 
gested teaching materials. This ground- 
work was good, but it lacked the neces- 
sary implementation. Teachers new to 
the system were at a loss to know what 
to teach, where to place the emphasis, 
and how to articulate the work of one 
grade level with that done below or 
above it. Accordingly, revision was in 
order. 


Conferences were held in the spring 
of 1946 to evaluate the new State plans 
for the teaching of social studies. 
Demonstrations were provided to show 
actual teaching procedures. In all of 
these, the unit method was used. 

The junior-high advisory committee, 
like the others, was chosen with repre- 
sentation from each junior high school 
in the system. It was and is the function 
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q By EDGAR W. HEBERT 





q For a report on San Diego's junior- 
high-school planning in social stud- 
ies, Edgar W. Hebert describes the 
procedures and units that have al- 
ready been developed. Mr. Hebert. 
who is a teacher of social studies at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
has developed two units—one on 
South America for the seventh grade 
and another on California for the 
eighth grade. He is responsible for 
the writing of the units mentioned in 
this article. 

JOURNAL readers will be inter- 
ested in following up these two San 
Diego articles by reading T. Malcolm 
Brown's article on Page 438 of this 
issue, in which Mr. Brown, Director 
of Instruction, describes the in-serv- 
ice-training observation lessons that 
are offered in San Diego. 





of this group to act as a liaison between 
teachers in their buildings and the writer 
of the units. The broad plans of action, 
the time allotment, and the ideas to be 
stressed were derived from the think- 
ing of this advisory committee. In ad- 
dition, a resource committee was made 
available. Supervisors of music, art, 
visual education, science, and inter- 
cultural education served as resource 
leaders to enrich and balance offerings 
of the projected units. 

The guide lines were worked out in 
a tentative statement so that actual work 
could begin. Some of the advisory- 
committee decisions were as follows: 

1. The eighth-grade United States history 
course was to be developed chronologically 


within broad units covering basic movements. 
The problem approach was agreed upon as a 
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modification of the straight chronological ap- 
proach in order to establish a connection be- 
tween the past and the present. 

2. Approximately two-thirds of the eighth- 
grade course was to be devoted to the period 
before the Civil War, and the remaining one- 
third was to be used as a survey of the big 
movements from Civil War times to the pres- 
ent. (The senior-high group planned to devote 
one-third of the time to the period before the 
Civil War and two-thirds to the period follow- 
ing it.) 

3. In developing the units, close attention 
was to be paid to insuring co-ordination be- 
tween the new units and the work taught in 
the fifth and eleventh grades. 

4. The various units, as they were developed, 
were to capitalize on what had already been 
studied in previous grades. The junior high 
would benefit by the understanding the pupil 
had gained in the fifth grade in his study of 
Colonial Life, Pioneer Life, and the Westward 
Movement. In turn, the senior-high course 
would launch the study of United States his- 
tory with a rapid survey and review of em- 
phases stressed at the eighth-grade level. 

5. The eighth-grade course was to use the 
dramatic approach. The great broad sweep of 
history, the emergence of colorful and im- 
portant lives, the daily living of the people—all 
were to be brought into focus so vividly that 
the pupil would be able to identify himself with 
those who lived in any given period of United 
States history. 

6. It was also the belief that some stress 
should be placed on the teaching of California’s 
history. This, it was thought, could be taught 
as an approach to the unit on the period of 
exploration and discovery and also could be 
emphasized in several other units. 


The next problem to be settled was 
the choice of unit titles and time allot- 
ment. As finally agreed upon, they are: 


1, How Europeans Explored and Laid Claims 

to Regions in America—four weeks. 

2. How People Lived in Colonial America— 

eight weeks. 

3. How America Won Her Freedom Through 
the Revolution and the Formation of the 
Constitution—eight weeks. 

. How the West Was Opened—eight weeks. 

. How the Unity of the United States Was 
Established Following the Civil War—six 
weeks. 

6. How America Became Industrial—three 

weeks. 

7. How America Became a World Power— 

three weeks. 


n> 


With the groundwork laid, the actual 
work began during the early part of the 
spring semester. The two teachers re- 
leased to write United States history 
units at the eighth-grade and eleventh- 
grade levels decided to write first the 
units on the establishment of the govern- 
ment. The junior-high-school unit was 
entitled “How America Won Her Free- 
dom through the Revolution and the 
Formation of the Constitution” ; where- 
as, the eleventh-grade course was called 
“How the United States Established a 
Stable Government.” The junior-high- 
school title emphasized the dramatic ap- 
proach to a vivid story. The senior- 
high-school title indicated the interest 
older students have in the study of so- 
cial problems and implications. This 
plan of paralleling productive work for 
two different age levels enabled the 
teachers to differentiate the unit activi- 
ties so that the classroom experiences 
would better meet pupil needs as to basic 
approach, methods, experience back- 
ground, interests, and social maturity. 


BACH unit as now developed con- 
tains an introduction; a statement 
of objectives, which includes general ob- 
jectives, specific objectives such as facts 
and understandings, attitudes and ap- 
preciations, and skills; a statement of 
four or five problems; a series of sug- 
gested approaches to the unit; an ex- 
tensive listing of activities and experi- 
ences for the teaching of the unit; sug- 
gested culminating activities; possible 
evaluation procedures ; a bibliography ; 
and an appendix, which contains an out- 
line of subject content and a vocabulary 
list. 

The activities provided are intended 
to help the teacher in the choice of room 
and desk maps, materials to have on 
hand to facilitate teaching, the best 
movies and records to use, the refer- 
ences to consult, and the activities that 
may best help the pupil. 
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The activities provided cover a multi- 
tude of approaches. There are things 
to do, such as making models of ships, 
buildings, and forts. The approach from 
the known to the unknown is used 
throughout. Frequent references are 
made to what the child knows in the 
local scene that would serve as a 
springboard toward history. There is 
a constant comparison through charts, 
models, and pictures of what was then 
and what exists today. A pupil’s out- 
side activities and hobbies are brought 
to bear when he is asked to assemble 
stamps depicting discoverers and ex- 
plorers and to share historical novels. 

Specific page references are made to 
all three basic textbooks in use in the 
San Diego City Schools. The pupil is 
urged to study maps and to make maps 
which will be of aid in studying the sub- 
ject at hand. Nor is the library neg- 
lected. The books suggested in the 
bibliography are for a wide range of 
readers ; and, with the help of the libra- 
rian, they give a broader view. 


To intercultural element also plays 
its part. In the preparation of this 
unit, there were meetings with this 
group, and suggestions were made to 
enrich the offering so that various re- 
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ligious and racial groups would receive 
recognition. Too often a student leaves 
a history course with a view that all the 
colonists were alike. This idea will be 
changed, it is hoped, through a close 
study of the lives of the people in each 
colony. There will be a survey of the 
problems they had in common, and then 
a study of ways in which they differ. 


Through reading and dramatization, 
the child will be led to identify himself 
with the period, to feel at home in the 
period studied. The mystery element, 
so dear to the heart of the junior-high 
student, is used in the list of activities. 
Examples of these are the mystery of 
Roanoke and the sealed box of Captain 
Christopher Newport at Jamestown. 


_ fall, copies of the first three 
units were sent to junior-high social- 
studies teachers. Classroom teachers 
will evaluate and make suggestions for 
improvements while trying out the new 
units. The committee feels that the en- 
thusiastic reception of the new materials 
prepared under this unique plan is evi- 
dence of their practical value to new 
teachers and an index to their useful- 
ness in stimulating new activities on the 
part of experienced teachers. 


From History to Social Studies 


“Since 1892 there have been more than 15 attempts by important national com- 

mittees to bring about changes in the social-studies program. The first was made 

by the Subcommittee on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy of 

the National Education Association’s Committee of Ten, which met for a few 

days, agreed on a report of less than 40 pages that recommended a complete pro- 

gram, and went home. The last effort was made by the Commission on the Social } 

Studies. This body deliberated frequently over a period of five years and pub- 

lished 16 volumes without making any specific recommendations for a curriculum. 
“It is difficult to draw any conclusions concerning the effectiveness of the 

committee movement in the development of the social studies. Although only 

the report of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Society and the 

NEA’s Committee for the Social Studies have been favorably received by the 

schools, others have been influential in shaping practices and pointing out excesses. i 

A contrast of the scope of the first and last committee efforts serves to illustrate ‘ 

the complex network of theories, beliefs, practices, administrative procedures, and 

subject-matter rivalries that have come to cluster around American education in 

a single generation.”—A. K. Kine, Professor of Education and Associate Dean 

of the Graduate School, University of North Carolina, in Hicu ScHoor JourNAL, 

xxix (January-February, 1946), pp. 9-19. 
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Educating Our Youth for 


Peace 


NUSUAL indeed is the teacher 

of long experience who can view 
with indifference this struggle for free- 
dom which has shaken our faith in many 
of our institutions long regarded as un- 
questionable. The suggestion that edu- 
cation should discourage wars and in- 
grain into youth a genuine love of peace 
persists in nagging the imagination. 
Wars are a part of our savage inheri- 
tance; learning to live at peace with 
others results from practicing the ac- 
quired wisdom of generations of civil- 
ized living. We do not need to teach or 
encourage wars ; but we do need to study 
the conditions which make living at 
peace less difficult. 


High schools have been experiment- 
ing for two generations to find the an- 
swer to the question: “What should 
constitute a liberal education?” As far 
as most high schools are concerned, the 
answer is shrouded in doubt. No one 
doubts that a more liberal education is 
its greatest need, an integrating force 
which will weld the whole student mass 
into a community atmosphere perme- 
ated with a definite common purpose. 
Present-day education gives the pupil 
a very hazy idea of the world in which 
he will have to live. He knows a great 
deal about it, but his knowledge is 
fragmentary and disjointed. The real 
workaday world which he encounters 
upon leaving school is a distracting 
confusion to him. In industry, the 
individualistic age about which he has 
studied has passed ; mass production has 
crowded it out. Present schooling adds 
little to the value of the worker on as- 
sembly or production lines. The faith 
which promised to give the graduate an 


q By CORA CAMPBELL 





q In the midst of coping with the 
everyday problems of teaching, few 
teachers take the time to consider the 
school’s program as a whole, par- 
ticularly as it affects the future lives 
of the students. But Cora Campbell, 
now a retired teacher in Illinois, has 
the time to raise the question: “Are 
we educating for peace?” To answer 
this question, Miss Campbell draws 
upon her experience of fifty years of 
teaching, during which time she saw 
many courses fail because of teach- 
ers’ lack of insight into their general 
purpose. These failures might have 
been avoided, however, Miss Camp- 
bell comments, had the teachers been 
permitted to help in designing the 
courses. 


Miss Campbell received her M. A. 
degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where she ma- 
jored in curriculum making. 





advantage in the industrial world has 
been rudely destroyed. The broaden- 
ing background, which should give all 
students a common understanding and 
sympathy with all people, is acquired 
by but a small part of our graduates. 
They all need to know more about 
people in their relations to their homes 
and to the community life about them. 
The high school should develop a 
thoughtful consciousness of our re- 
lations to the rest of the world. This 
study of world-wide, peace-producing 
conditions should constitute the core 
subject of high-school work. 
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HE recent attempts to establish 

governments in the liberated coun- 
tries have revealed some of the diffi- 
culties which confront all those who at- 
tempt to make treaties for peace. The 
difference in the concepts of the simplest 
terms between the various groups and 
nations often give rise to widely-varying 
interpretations of identical statements. 
Liberty has almost as many meanings 
as the number of people who use it. 
Liberty constantly expands its meaning 
in the minds of the people who practice 
it. Many of the citizens of this country 
today have a more hazy idea of their 
freedoms than most of the framers of 
the Constitution held. Even among the 
colonists, the differing ideas of freedom 
required not only compromises in the 
Constitution itself, but amendments 
called a “Bill of Rights.” How much 
more necessary will compromises be- 
come when treating with people who 
have had little or no practice in partici- 
pation in governing? All free govern- 
ments are dynamic; they require fre- 
quent changes. As soon as they crystal- 
lize into a rigid form, easy-going people 
begin to worship the form and lose sight 
of the freedoms. In a few generations, 
the dearly-bought freedoms are lost in 
the natural greed and ambitions of man- 
kind. If education is expected to safe- 
guard the peace and freedom of the 
people, it must give to all its youth a 
knowledge of the living conditions of 
all people, not only those of the United 
States but, as far as possible, of the 
whole world. 

If we are to retain the leadership in 
this crusade for world peace and liberty, 
we must prepare for a broadening of 
interests undreamed of a quarter of a 
century ago; for “The thoughts of men 
are widen’d with the process of the 
suns,” as Tennyson tells us in Locksley 
Hall. This necessitates changes in our 
ideas of a liberal education for high- 
school youth. 
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O* first importance is the study of 
the people of our own land and the 
basic ideas which underlie our own 
civilization. The four freedoms merely 
suggest vague impressions to most 
peopie. In a general way, economic 
freedom means abundance for every- 
one. Of the basic principles underlying 
this abundance, they know little and 
care less. The fact that this abun- 
dance is potential, requiring intelligent 
planning to produce it, does not suggest 
that perhaps their labor might aid in 
increasing this abundance. For too 
many, freedom of speech means the 
right to say whatever they wish with- 
out taking any responsibility for its 
effects. Thus, adult education becomes 
a “must” to keep pace with rapidly- 
changing conditions. Much will remain 
to be learned after starting out in this 
workaday world, but a majority of the 
students can be alerted to observe closely 
the important things. Mass production 
has changed and will continue to change 
the economic conditions of the whole 
nation. We need at least half our people 
intelligently sensitive to the various 
group pressures—people who can take 
a long-time view of the effects of their 
policies upon the whole nation. 

Of almost equal importance is the 
study of people of many different lands. 
This means more than the mere geogra- 
phy of a country. It means a detailed 
study of the people of the region, be- 
coming acquainted with their manners 
and customs, their family life, economic 
conditions, religious observances, edu- 
cation of both youth and adults, ideas 
of government, and the languages of 
those people with whom we have com- 
mercial relations. Russian youth are 
required to know at least two languages. 
Children in the Philippines often ad- 
dress American soldiers in an English 
as grammatically correct as our own 
children speak it. This is a very differ- 
ent kind of learning from memorizing 
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words from a book, a procedure which 
suggests only vague ideas about which 
the pupil cares little. Books will become 
less important for a while, for much of 
the material to be taught has never been 
booked. Magazines, radio, movie, and 
television, carefully selected and ar- 
ranged by national, state, and local bu- 
reaus, can supply abundant material for 
class discussions. 


HESE relations can be further 
emphasized in relation to other 
studies. Health (both physical and 
mental ) is of great importance. But here 
the emphasis is not placed on learning 
about health by means of contests, es- 
says, or talks, but upon establishing 
individual healthful habits of eating, 
sleeping, walking, standing, and sitting. 
Mental health will emphasize the 
necessity for clear thinking, decisive 
judgments, and direct dealings. 

In order to develop mentally and 
physically, students need the materials 
of thought that will arouse imagination 
and reasoning. Our phenomenal prog- 
ress in science, arts, and inventions of 
all kinds was probably fostered by the 
encouragement given pupils to experi- 
ment along many lines. The inspiration 
of creative work supplied a greater satis- 
faction than the plaudits of the fickle 
crowd who cheer one player today and 
another tomorrow. Then, the imagina- 
tive worker learns to lose himself in his 
work, making possible the highest type 
of work of which he is capable. It is 
also the kind of work which yields the 
greatest satisfactions. As we develop 
better ways of teaching, we may be able 
to destroy the belief that acquiring 
“mere words about words” is acquiring 
an education. Scientific curiosity should 
be further stimulated by the study of 
world conditions. 

Language work should also grow out 
of the core subject: “The Study of the 
People of the World.” Arts, and to 
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some extent music, can supply a broader 
background from an acquaintance with 
the arts of many lands. Athletics should 
supply opportunity for healthful recre- 
ation for all pupils. 


BU knowledge alone will not bring 
about an attitude of tolerance and 
neighborly feeling. Class distinctions 
must foster a desire to see many sides of 
all questions presented. The boastful, 
disdainful attitude of too many of our 
youth toward all activities unless they 
offer opportunities for personal public 
recognition will never gain for America 
the respect of other nations. A willing- 
ness to recognize the progress of other 
nations will go far toward building and 
cementing neighborly feelings. Any re- 
ligion, pagan or Christian, which de- 
velops honesty, self-reliance, and charity 
toward all is entitled to respect. All 
pretenses must be swept away, and a 
man’s self-respect must grow from his 
innate integrity—his ability to face situ- 
ations without fear of disgrace. Dis- 
grace may follow ignorance of things 
which should be known; but a keener 
disgrace should follow all attempts to 
bluff what should be well-known. We 
need a strengthening of the moral fiber 
which religion formerly developed. 

It is always wise to look at probable 
opposition to proposed changes. Many 
teachers will be vigorous opponents to 
any such radical departures from the 
established order. Changes bring more 
work. The most difficult change of all 
is to pry loose any subject once estab- 
lished in the school curriculum, for the 
teacher is usually expected to take on 
the new in addition to the old work 
already required. Good work under 
those conditions is not humanly possible. 

Colleges would probably object to 
the adapting of their courses to take 
care of the changes in high-school cur- 
riculum. In fact, such proposed changes 
are also likely to bring protests from 
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those parents who regard themselves as 
the best judges of the kind of education 
for their sons and daughters. Another 
objector is the foolish parent who would 
rather preen herself with the amateurish 
exhibition of her child’s prowess than 
have him trained in the basic funda- 
mental arts of living at peace with his 
neighbors. But objections cannot be met 
until they arise. 


Yes, mass education has done a poor 
job. I am judging it by its products: 
the boys and girls, who, upon leaving 
high school, have begun work upon as- 
sembly or production lines, which is the 
outgrowth of mass-production philoso- 
phy. The versatile interests were almost 
entirely lacking. Almost invariably they 
complained of the monotony of repeat- 
ing the same work day after day. It 
may be the way to handle inanimate 
machines, but human beings need the 
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stimulating, revitalizing influence of 
new ideas to produce a people capable 
of standing firm against overwhelming 
opposition. 


ie we wish to retain world leadership, 
we must evolve an American ideal— 
a larger, greater man to shoulder heavier 
responsibilities. Such Americans will 
cultivate the fearlessness of a Wash- 
ington, the wisdom of a Jefferson, the 
humanitarianism of a Lincoln, and the 
statesmanship of a Roosevelt. These 
will ultimately destroy the gross ma- 
terialism of the “almighty dollar” and 
assure to all men that the Four Free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter will be- 
come realities. Then, will America have 
proved her right to leadership, and the 
name American will be understood and 
revered by all liberty-loving nations. 


Audio-Visual Aids Syllabus in Social Problems 


“At a recent meeting of the Visual Education Advisory Board for the College, 
lively interest was expressed in the syllabus of audio-visual aids being used in 
the Social Problems course. The manual was prepared by Harry F. Jackson, 
member of the Social Studies staff, during the summer of 1946. Catalogues were 
examined, films were previewed, recordings were audited, and records of the 
previous use of visual materials in the course were studied. The 24-page manual 
which was developed from this research has been widely used by the staff. 

“The major portion of the manual is concerned with films and recordings. 
Instructions are given for getting the playback equipment into the classroom. It 
contains a list of the recordings available and useful for each division or unit of 
the course. Forty-two recorded programs are listed with brief descriptive notes. 
Seventy-two others are suggested as having possible interest in connection with 
some phase of the course. The recommended recordings include excerpts from 
national party conventions ; specially recorded series like ‘Democracy Is Our Way 
of Life,’ ‘Let’s Face the Race Question’ (from the Town Meeting of the Air) ; 
and major speeches of prominent men (¢. g., Truman, Roosevelt, and Churchill). 
The teacher is also referred to the facilities available in the Radio Department for 
recording radio programs of value in the classroom. 

“After careful study, twenty-four films were selected for the Social Problems 
course and were ordered for the times appropriate units were scheduled. These 
included such films as The Industrial Revolution, Democracy, Despotism, You 
the People, The Negro Soldier, The River, Partners in Production, Prelude to 
War, and One Day in Soviet Russia. A short description of all the films ordered 
was included in the syllabus as well as instructions and suggestions for classroom 
use. At the end of this section, sixteen additional films were listed as ‘good.’ Any 
class may order them through the Social Studies Librarian or directly through 
the Visual Aids Department.”—StepHens CoLLece News Reporter, Vol 6, No. 7 


(April, 1947). 








WHAT ABOUT THE SENIOR-PROBLEMS COURSE? 


“The supreme mission of secondary education at this time is to help young 
people find themselves anew in their personal, social, and economic relationships, 
and to develop a working philosophy of values which will give meaning, purpose, 
and zest to their lives.” 

—Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky. 


SeNIoR-ProBLEMS Classes in the high schools are designed to orient gradu- 
ating students in skills, knowledges, and understandings that will be of 
immediate use to them upon graduation. Therefore, these courses may be looked 
upon as the final effort of the school to integrate the entire course, to pull the 
picture together, to tie the loose ends, to make more meaningful the experiences 
and more usable the knowledge and skills acquired. In the course of this process, 
it is obligatory for the school to help the student to acquire an awareness of 
what is being done to help him, to know, and to know that he knows—to the end 
that he may co-operate in every step of the endeavor so that he may perhaps 
emerge with a new and conscious power to meet and to conquer life’s problems. 


The introduction of the Senior-Problems course in any school must be planned 
in conformance with existing circumstances, taking into consideration the attitude 
of the administrative officers, registry teachers, subject-matter teachers, and 
counselors. Their co-operation is imperative—if the course is to achieve any 
degree of success. 


Another important aspect of the problem of setting up the course is determin- 
ing the bases for selecting the subject matter for the proposed course. Hence, 
objectives must be set up in terms of pupils’ needs ; formulating a list of items of 
pupil behavior that should result from the attainment of the objectives ; and pro- 
viding means of evaluation. Thus, we must consider : 


Puprit LEARNING in relation to: 
College preparation and orientation. 
Other educational institutions and orientation. 
Approved book lists. 
Responsibilities of citizenship. 
Good manners in the home and elsewhere. 


Purim. BeHAvior in terms of: 
A deeper insight into, and corresponding change toward, matters involved in 
these items listed above, with a consequent modification in the way of im- 
provement in civic, personal, social, business, and family-life habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations. 


EVALUATION by means of: 
Personal inventory at the beginning of the course. 
Observation of pupils to note possible changes and improvements. 
Book reports. 
Objective tests on manners. 
Checklist for pupils to indicate their reaction to the course. 


—ALBERTA Dozier, Commerce High School, San Francisco. 


ow 


N.B. Mrs. Dozier has prepared the following materials: “Items of Information 
in Regard to Vocations, Character, and Citizenship”; “Items of Interest for 
Students Who Are Continuing Their Training (but not in college)”; “Items of 
Interest for Students Who Are Preparing for College” ; “Good Manners” ; “My- 
self and My Vocation”; “Self-Rating and Vocational Interest Blank’; “Bibli- 
ography for Senior-Problems Classes”; and “Questions for Self-Rating.” 
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New Book on the Constitution Written by a California Educator 

The handbook on the Constitution, entitled The Faith of Our Fathers, pub- 
lished recently by D. C. Heath and Company, was written by A. J. Cloud, 
President, San Francisco Junior College. Dr. Cloud, for many years a leader 
in secondary education both in California and in the nation, is an active member 
of the California Society of Secondary Education and a consultant editor for 
the JouRNAL. 

Advertised as “a basal text in school systems which give special emphasis 
to the Constitution or as an indispensable supplementary book for the social 
studies classroom,” Dr. Cloud’s textbook is designed to give the student an 
understanding of the nature, the purpose, and the essential structure of the 
Federal government ; of his rights and privileges, his duties and responsibilities ; 
of the importance of his active participation toward its improvement as changing 
conditions may warrant. 

® 


High-School Students Need Geography 

“During the years that I have been actively engaged in trying to further the 
study of geography in schools of all types, I have met various kinds of opposition. 
There are those who are fearful that their own subjects will lose their niches in 
the school system and they will listen to no argument, good or bad, that to their 
thinking may jeopardize their vested interests. There are those who do not under- 
stand what geography is and do not want to know. There are those who appreciate 
the value of geography but are fearful of antagonizing powerful teacher organi- 
zations in other subject fields. There are those whose ignorance of the nature 
of geography is so abysmal that they think it deals only with a study of locations 
and, therefore, treat with ridicule every serious statement concerning geography 
in the high schools. There are those who can only think of geography as an 
elementary school subject and, for this reason, believe that the only purpose of 
classes of geography in high school are as sumps into which to dump students of 
low I. Q. There are those who cannot possibly see geography in the curriculum 
because, they argue, their own subjects teach just what geography claims to teach. 

“Every teacher and supervisor has at some time or other, especially in ele- 
mentary school, studied geography. Yet, if there is one subject in the curriculum 
of a school, at any level, that is so completely misunderstood, which is so little 
known, whose objectives are so readily ignored—it is geography. 

“Geography is the study of the interrelations between man’s activities and the 
natural resources that surround him. It specifically is not a memorization of facts 
such as those relating to earth formations or locations—an activity that in the 
past has done much to cause geography to be hated and despised. It is a study 
of how people live in all kinds of climes, on mountains and in valleys, in the city 
and in the country. It is a study of how the food they eat, the clothing they wear, 
the shelters in which they live, the customs they follow, and the like, are all affected 
and influenced by the natural environment that surrounds them. It is a study of 
how man changes that natural environment to suit his own desires and needs, 
which encompasses some of the most outstanding engineering and scientific 
accomplishments of man. 

“Geography is the WHY of every social study. It consists of the rationalizing 
factors of history. It is the motivating force of economics. It is basic to a study 
of civics. What more fascinating study can there be than the study of MAN, of 
MAN today and his potential life in the future !”—Dr. Davm J. Swartz, Chair- 
man, Geography Section of the New York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education. 











Educators and the Postwar 


World 


T is a great compliment to be asked 

to speak before this Institute; it is 
particularly pleasant to make my first 
address as an emeritus before a group 
of fellow teachers ; and, above all, I am 
happy as a San Franciscan by birth and 
education to speak before those who are 
devoting their lives to education in this 
city by the Golden Gate. 

Most of all do I appreciate the fact 
that on this occasion your new Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dr. Herbert Clish, 
is to appear before his colleagues in San 
Francisco’s vineyard for the first time. 
You will see what kind of a person your 
new leader is, and he will also have a 
glimpse of you. I trust you will both 
like each other. Above all do we hope 
that the educational future of this com- 
munity will be a prosperous one and 
that we are now embarking on an enter- 
prise that will work to the good of the 
people of this city for many a year to 
come. 

The topic that has been announced 
for my remarks is one that is like an 
old-fashioned attic, which is so useful, 
because anything and everything can 
be stored there. My subject, as you see, 
stretches to infinity; but I hasten to 
assure you that I am not thereby de- 
scribing its length. Hardened as teach- 
ers are to institutes, that would be 
unbearable even to them. 

Educators have always had problems 
and have always discussed them. The 
curriculum, for example, is a never- 
ending source of debate. But we must 
admit that today in the State of Cali- 
fornia the problems are far greater than 
normal ones. 

First and foremost, there is the phe- 
nomenal growth of population in the 


q By MONROE E. DEUTSCH 





4 As the feature article of general 
interest in this issue, the JOURNAL 
presents an address delivered re- 
cently by Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch. 


Dr. Deutsch, now Vice-President 
and Provost Emeritus and Professor 
of Latin Emeritus, University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered this speech at the 
San Francisco Teachers’ Institute on 
September 2, 1947. It is published in 
its entirety, even though some of the 
remarks were addressed specifically 
to San Francisco teachers; for it rep- 
resents the thinking of a man who has 
had a wealth of experience. Begin- 
ning as a teacher at Mission High 
School, San Francisco, in 1903, Dr. 
Deutsch became Head of the Clas- 
sical Department, Berkeley High 
School, and later joined the faculty 
of the University of California in 
1907, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1947. He is the editor 
of “The Abundant Life” (the writings 
and addresses of Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President, University of 
California) and author of “Our 
Legacy of Religious Freedom” and 
“The Letter and the Spirit.” 





state; we have forged ahead from the 
position of the fifth most populous state 
to the third—and some are even pre- 
dicting that we shall shortly be second. 
Added to the increase due to immigra- 
tion has been that in the birth rate, 
which so quickly affects our schools. 


MONG the newcomers to the state, 
there have been many from what 
(for want of a better name) we term 
“minority” groups, and their adjust- 
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ment to our society makes special de- 
mands on the schools. 

The flood of G.I.’s has poured in 
upon us. While this has introduced 
numerous problems, we realize the great 
good that will result to our state and 
our nation from the educational oppor- 
tunities which our government has 
given those who offered their lives in 
our behalf. 

These are but the most obvious of 
our problems as teachers. Yet, there is 
something else which may seem more 
remote but is of the utmost concern 
to us. 


WE are educating boys and girls, 
young men and women, to live in 
the world of the present. And looming 
large in it is the relation of our country 
to the world as a whole. You need not 
be convinced, I am sure, of the impor- 
tance of our becoming and remaining 
one world. Our nation is now, without 
doubt, the leading nation on earth. With 
that status, we carry the responsibility 
that power always brings. Just recall 
how helpless Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark were before the might of 
Germany. The less powerful nations 
cannot live and breathe, unless the more 
powerful make the world a peaceful one. 

Assuredly, the people of the United 
States desire peace; we are in no sense 
a warlike nation. If anything, we tend 
to submit to indignities until one be- 
comes so great that even the mildest 
man feels we must resent it. Remember 
our history both in World War I and 
World War II. 


And yet we must also bear in mind 
that he who yields to the demands of 
an aggressive power may find himself 
pushed step by step into such a po- 
sition that war is inevitable. What 
Chamberlain and Daladier did at 
Munich encouraged further demands 
on Hitler’s part—and yet further de- 
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mands—until it became clear that there 
must be resistance. 

The international situation in the 
world today is a critical one, and it will 
take our ablest statesmanship to walk 
the narrow path between appeasement 
on the one side and on the other the 
horrors of war—a more dreadful war 
than any that the world has yet seen. 

How does this concern you and me? 
First and foremost, we must keep our- 
selves constantly informed of develop- 
ments in the international scene. And 
that scene covers literally the entire 
world—Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas. 

In the second place, we must learn 
all we can about the various countries 
involved—their history, their govern- 
mental organization, their resources, 
their relations with other nations, their 
economic situation; for obviously all 
these factors are of importance in the 
international world in which we are now 
living. If the opportunity to travel 
comes to us, we should take advantage 
of it. But we must always be on our 
guard against the notion that what we 
may accidentally and casually see is 
characteristic of the people as a whole. 
A visit to a foreign land gives us but a 
glimpse of the country; for knowledge 
of it, we must depend on those willing 
to give years to its study. 


Fg such interest in the great world 

of which we are one part—but one 
of the most important parts—should en- 
able us to give better guidance to our 
pupils, who, after all, will in a few brief 
years carry their responsibility as citi- 
zens of the nation. Of course, I do not 
mean that a lecture on the resources of 
China should be given to children in the 
first or second grade, but merely that 
the knowledge which the teacher has 
acquired will and should color his or 
her teaching. And, besides, every effort 
should be made to give the children a 
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feeling for foreign lands and peoples— 
always to be sure within the limits of 
their own powers. 

There are those who are growing dis- 
couraged with the activities of the 
United Nations and losing faith in it. 
I admit that events have happened 
which I wish had not happened. On 
the other hand, we must remember that 
the spectacular is naturally always 
stressed in reports and the humdrum 
successes fall into the background. In- 
deed, there are newspapers which glee- 
fully emphasize every single defect in 
the work of the organization and gloss 
over its merits. Let us admit that it is 
far from perfect. It is, however, but 
the second attempt at a world organi- 
zation, indeed the first in which all the 
great powers have participated. Short- 
comings it doubtless has, but our first 
American effort at a union in the form 
of the Articles of Federation was such 
that a stronger union proved to be 
necessary and was then established. But 
even today (as our enemies gleefully 
point out), there are glaring defects in 
our system. One example is the manner 
in which the will of the majority of the 
Senate can be prevented from express- 
ing itself by a filibuster in which the 
sole purpose is to kill time and a vote 
is blocked by reading at great length 
matter as irrelevant as Alice in Wonder- 
land. Maybe though it isn’t so irrele- 
vant at that, for Alice would certainly 
have felt herself in Wonderland had 
she been present to listen to the vapor- 
ings of this or that man elected to pro- 
mote the general well-being of this 
nation. 


HIS is but one illustration of the 

imperfections in our system. An- 
other has been the manner in which 
treaties carefully negotiated by the 
President and Department of State have 
not infrequently been rejected by the 
Senate through the two-thirds rule. It 
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has been well said: “The truth is that 
the treaty-making power displays the 
whole American scheme of government 
at its worst... . It provides a channel 
for institutional expression to every 
form of personal and political antago- 
nism that has developed during the 
president’s term of office.”* John Hay 
put it in simple words: “The irrepar- 
able mistake of our Constitution puts 
it into the power of one-third +- 1 of 
the Senate to meet with a categorical 
veto any treaty negotiated by the presi- 
dent, even though it may have the ap- 
proval of nine-tenths of the people of 
the nation.”* Thus wrote John Hay. 


THOROUGHLY agree with the 
view that if it is the function of both 
House and Senate to decide the question 
of war, then the question of treaties of 
peace, and indeed other treaties as well, 
should be likewise determined by a ma- 
jority of both houses, not placed at the 
mercy of a handful of Senators. 

Many other illustrations could be pre- 
sented. But—and this is a great but— 
despite all this, we are proud of our 
government which grants us such free- 
doms as we find in but few lands, where 
our ideal is recognition of the worth of 
the individual and where the voice of 
the people is really heard. 

In the same manner, we must not 
concentrate our attention on the defects 
of the United Nations. It is our one 
hope of peace in the world today. For 
what alternative is there? Shall each 
nation arm to the teeth and pile up a 
mass of atomic bombs (for we shall not 
long be the sole possessors of the se- 
cret) ? Shall a world numbed and weak- 
ened by the havoc of one great war 
direct what little strength it has to war- 
like preparations? Shall we abandon 
the effort to meet with other nations 





1, Harold J. Laski, The American Prest- 
dency, Pp. 189. 


2. Letter of August 18, 1899 in W. R. Thayer, 
Life of John Hay II, p. 319. wigs 
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about the table and seek a solution of 
vexing problems? 

No, the United Nations is our best 
hope—indeed our only hope. 


| B23 us not lose faith in this fledgling 
federation. Some of its weaknesses 
are obvious. However, in part they are 
due to the effort we and the other 
nations made, in creating it, to build a 
world organization and yet hold jeal- 
ously to national sovereignty. Is the 
veto anything other than this? And we 
were just as eager for its placement in 
the Charter as any other nation. But 
now that it has been used on so many 
occasions, we (or at least some of us) 
see the weakness in its very existence. 
A true world organization will demand 
some sacrifice of national sovereignty ; 
you cannot have your cake and eat it, 
too. We must be ready as a nation to 
submit our issues to a decision of the 
nations of the world, even as California 
or New York must accept the decisions 
of the representatives of all the States 
in the Union. It is inevitable—and it 
will assuredly come to pass, as man- 
kind cannot forever live in fear of war 
after war, each more dreadful than its 
predecessor. Yet we cannot expect to 
reach the goal in a day or a year. We 
can easily see a host of difficulties in its 
attainment. In our land, we had a homo- 
geneous population when our Constitu- 
tion was framed. The world has nations 
of the most varied character, diametri- 
cally opposed in forms of government, 
some with teeming populations—many 
marked by dire poverty and widespread 
illiteracy. But these difficulties, great as 
they appear, are not insuperable. In our 
own land, we have both poverty and 
illiteracy. The great issue will be the 
creation of a sense of one world, a 
realization that the well-being of one 
people is not based on the reduction of 
the standard of living of other peoples, 
but (quite the contrary) we are to- 
gether sharers in the prosperity of the 
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world and at the same time sharers in 
world catastrophes and depressions. 


S Gros United Nations is assailed by 
those who were isolationists and 
sought to make us think that it was 
immaterial whether Germany won the 
recent war or Great Britain; it is as- 
sailed, too, by those who hate Russia 
because they hate Communism; it is 
assailed by those who hate the British 
Commonwealth, forgetting that that 
people shares our ideals of democracy, 
that its navy made it possible for us to 
proclaim the Monroe Doctrine, that it 
has been our strongest ally in both 
World Wars, and during the dread days 
of Dunkirk stood alone—but unafraid 
—against the forces of the enemy. To- 
day, they are in dire straits; I hope 
they will rise superior to their mighty 
difficulties ; I know they will. And it is 
to the interest not only of ourselves but 
of the world that there shall be an Eng- 
land. Let not the annoyance caused by 
this or that Englishman or our hostility 
to this or that act of their government 
obscure the great contributions England 
has made to the world and the need the 
world has of her. You know that some- 
times even American tourists in Europe 
irritate the people amid whom they are 
traveling. We must try to see things in 
the large and not let the bite of a mos- 
quito tempt us to amputate an arm. 


HIS city saw the United Nations 

born. We remember the debates and 
the difficult problems that arose. But a 
charter was drawn up and signed by the 
representatives of all the powers. I am 
reminded of the story of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. While the 
delegates were affixing their signatures 
to the Constitution just adopted, Ben- 
jamin Franklin said that “ ‘often and 
often’ during the session he had looked 
at a sun painted on the president’s chair 
without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting. ‘Now at length,’ he 
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added hopefully, ‘I have the happiness 
to know that it is a rising, and not a 
setting sun’.”* 

Let us similarly place our faith in the 
United Nations ; though clouds may ob- 
scure the sun at times, we feel that 
behind them it is shining and its warm 
rays will nourish the olive trees of peace. 

So much for one phase—and an im- 
portant one—of our responsibilities 
alike as teachers and citizens. 


a the postwar world, I trust there 
will be more real respect for educa- 
tion—and educators. Of course, we all 
know that education in the abstract (the 
very abstract) is always praised in pub- 
lic speeches and editorials. And yet so- 
ciety—I mean American society—has 
not as yet really recognized the impor- 
tance of the teacher. One could gather a 
flock of stories implying that teachers 
are somehow inferior beings. You recall 
the statement: “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.” This is the kind 
of comment I have in mind. And this 
feeling has unquestionably played its 
part in the low salaries paid to teachers; 
I rejoice that California has put at least 
a moderate floor under salaries. It is, 
however, the attitude of the community 
to which I am alluding. The church and 
the school both seek the elevation of 
society ; and to the clergy and the teach- 
er alike, respect should be paid as the 
most potent forces in raising the level 
of mankind. May I dare to say that in 
many other lands the status of the edu- 
cator is distinctly higher than in ours? 
How many of our profession have 
served in the nation’s cabinet? If you 
compare our status in that respect with 
those in other nations, the result will 
not be in our favor. In fact, you will 
recall that when Woodrow Wilson ran 
for President, the caricaturists loved to 
picture him in a mortar-board, empha- 
sizing (they believed) his remoteness 


1, F. A. Ogg and P. O. Ray, Introduction to 
American Government, p. 36. 





from the practical world of affairs. And 
yet in his first term of office, the record 
of important and highly-significant 
legislation was a noteworthy one. 


IF our people want more teachers and 
want to raise the standing of the pro- 
fession, they must not merely toss teach- 
ers a few more dollars, basing their 
action on the increase in the cost of 
living, but feel in their hearts and show 
by their deeds that teaching is one of 
the noblest of professions and stands in 
the front rank of services to society. 

We erect monuments to great gen- 
erals and admirals and to public offi- 
cials; I wonder how many monuments 
have ever been erected to educational 
leaders. Of course, I may whisper that 
in this we are really fortunate since I 
do not know of any worse sculpture 
than that which commemorates the 
heroes of our wars. But I am merely 
using this as an illustration. 

We all know of the lands where the 
title Professor really commands re- 
spect ; with us, it is used indiscriminately 
for the greatest of scholars and the 
greatest of charlatans. 

I shall not enter the eternal debate 
on the curriculum; I shall leave that 
arena for other warriors to enter. 

But I should like to speak of certain 
responsibilities of the teacher. We are 
all aware of the fact that society tends 
to wish to throw all kinds of burdens 
on us. We are to blame for juvenile 
delinquency and for bad spelling alike; 
we are responsible for lack of punctual- 
ity and for rudeness, as well as inability 
to add. Some of this is palpably absurd. 
And yet I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the influence of a teacher— 
his conduct, his attitude, his speech— 
has a very great influence on his stu- 
dents. It is not merely what one teaches 
but what one is. The great personality 
radiates forth, whatever the subject 
matter may be; and at the same time, it 
colors the subject matter. 
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The world needs minds that can deal 
with the great problems of the present ; 
it needs no less—yes, even more-—char- 
acters on which we can rely. We need 
the good old-fashioned virtues (note 
you, Dr. Clish, I am not debating the 
old-fashioned subjects) —honesty, re- 
liability, sincerity, decency, high regard 
for others. We need moral standards. 


EVEN in small things, one can see 
our defects. Courtesy needs to be 
established or re-established in many a 
quarter. When you drive a car, what 
percentage of your fellow-drivers give 
you a “break”? On the other hand, for 
how many pedestrians in cross-walks 
do you stop? And if you do, how many 
thank you for it? There is a sort of an 
endless chain of discourtesy. It can only 
be met by the creation of a counter-chain 
of courtesy. I have had the good fortune 
to have an administrative assistant who 
is courtesy personified and who always 
seeks to be helpful to those who come 
to her. And that quality is deeply ap- 
preciated. Again and again have pro- 
fessors and students, as well as visitors, 
commented on the friendly manner in 
which they have been treated. And I 
think we can all help make life pleas- 
anter and smoother by demonstrating 
courtesy to others. 

You see, I am talking of very simple 
and elementary things. I trust I did not 
disappoint you in your anticipation that 
a university professor (to be accurate, 
I should say a former university pro- 
fessor) would say something very high- 
brow. But I am convinced that the 
things we need are elementary things. 

Then, there is the matter of honesty. 
While you know better than I whether 
dishonesty should be punished, I feel 
that somehow it should be possible to 
make a child realize that if others find 
that he is not to be trusted, his future 
will be seriously affected. It should be 
possible to show him, too, the steps 
along which dishonesty leads one— 
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going gradually to theft and robbery 
and perhaps including the use of re- 
volvers and murder. The road from 
theft to the electric chair is a clear one. 
Perhaps a realization of the shame this 
brings to parents may be emphasized. 


When we study the careers of our 
truly great men, it should be possible 
without preaching to make clear the 
nobility of character of a Lincoln or a 
Washington. 

While I do not for a moment under- 
emphasize the value of intellectual train- 
ing, yet now I see so clearly that we 
need among us the simple virtues that 
are as old as mankind and are preached 
by all the great religious teachers. I 
repeat—I should not want classes to 
have to listen to disquisitions on: “Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” but somehow 
wish that our acts as teachers would 
carry the lessons to them. It is not what 
we utter, but what we are. 


Perhaps I am naive in saying what 
I am about to say; yet I feel that if we 
touch the lives of our students in this 
manner, it will make for a greater re- 
spect for the teaching profession, a 
really higher regard for education. To 
be sure, there are already such teachers, 
whose students bear them in affection- 
ate memory throughout their lives. I 
should only like to make it unanimous. 


Rese problems which I have men- 
tioned have become greater both be- 
cause of the increased number of stu- 
dents and the poor background from 
which many have come. And that gives 
the schools not only a burden and a 
responsibility but a great opportunity. 
It is ours to take those who have come 
from miserable surroundings and mea- 
ger educational opportunities, and raise 
them to a level that they have never 
attained. We must make up for the lack 
in their past and elevate them to be- 
come good American citizens—intelli- 
gent and decent. We all know that from 
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the shacks and shanty-villes may come 
those who will make great contributions 
to our nation’s life—be it in a public 
career, education, science, religion, busi- 
ness. This is one of the glories of our 
form of society that the door is open to 
ability and industry. And so a teacher 
should seek eagerly among those who 
come from underprivileged homes for 
the spark which may be found there. 
But whether it is or not, the teacher, in 
dealing with these pupils, has the great 
responsibility and glory of Americaniz- 
ing those who have never had the chance 
to see our land at its best. 


ND this means too that we must not 
only preach but practice true de- 
mocracy. Bobbie Burns said it: “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” If democracy 
means what it says, every door should 
be open to those who have the ability 
and the will to work. Whether the boy 
or girl comes from the slums or homes 
of wealth, whether he is of Oriental 
or Occidental ancestry, whether his re- 
ligion is Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, or any other faith, whether 
his complexion be black or yellow or 
white—none of these factors should 
stand in his way or bar his opportunities 
in any phase of American life. And I 
wish to express my delight that Dr. 
Clish has leaped over the bounds of color 
in appointments in the city-school sys- 
tem. An act of this kind means infinitely 
more than tons of articles or hours of 
speeches. It is what one does—not what 
one says—that really counts. 

We talk much—all of us—concerning 
education for citizenship. And assur- 
edly in a democracy this is clearly of 
the utmost importance. But how do we 
educate for citizenship? First and fore- 
most, I believe, through ourselves giv- 
ing examples of good citizenship. I do 
not mean we should ostentatiously pa- 
rade our performance of our civic re- 
sponsibilities ; but quietly and without 
blare of trumpets, we should do our 
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duty as good citizens in the fullest sense 
of the term. Obviously, this does not 
merely mean voting at elections and 
primaries, but informing ourselves fully 
both concerning the propositions and 
constitutional amendments presented at 
an election (and California produces 
these with the same profusion that it 
produces fruit and flowers) and also 
concerning the numerous candidates for 
office. This is not so simple a task as it 
may appear; for to know the fitness of 
a man or woman for public office, we 
need to know so much about his char- 
acter, as well as ability and experience. 


IRST, therefore, if we are to incul- 
cate good citizenship, let us be good 
citizens. 

Next in our teaching, we should take 
every opportunity to stress the duty that 
lies on every American to meet his civic 
obligations. To be sure, it is good to 
have classes learn the machinery of 
government—national, state and local— 
and to study the history of our govern- 
mental system. 

We start them with implanting a 
sense of obligation as future citizens 
and a knowledge of the machinery of 
government. Is that enough, however? 
Clearly not. We must stimulate in our 
students a desire to secure information 
—as full information as possible—con- 
cerning issues that confront and may 
confront them. Is this still enough? As- 
suredly not. Above and beyond all, we 
need trained minds. A stupid person, 
however cognizant he may be of his 
duty as a citizen, will stupidly deal with 
the problems that confront us. Today, 
these are staggeringly great, and we 
need the best possible intelligence to 
grapple with them. One way to assist 
in this—our most important function— 
is to stimulate students to the best read- 
ing. Comic supplements may be harm- 
less, even at times have artistic merit; 
but assuredly no one can claim that 
Foxy Grandpa or Dick Tracy is a 
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worthy substitute for a great work of 
literature or history. I do not mean that 
we can—any of us—always live on the 
great heights, but I fear that many of 
our students, and many of our citizens 
as well, very seldom do. A hint casually 
dropped concerning a book by Willa 
Cather or Pearl Buck may send some 
pupil to the library. And in the same 
way, others may be lured to read Mrs. 
Marshall’s account of her husband, and 
other books which somehow bring them 
into touch with people and events that 
are worth-while. A great German schol- 
ar of the days when Germany prized 
scholarship above sheer brutality, said 
that the way to become an able scholar 
is: “Reading, reading, and more read- 
ing.” And similarly I should urge the 
utmost of attention to all possible ways 
of getting students (and I am thinking 
of students of all stages through the 
university—and beyond) to read and 
to read things that are good. 


UT even all this that I have outlined 
is not sufficient to make good citi- 
zens, for underlying it must be char- 
acter. Ability and cleverness, if not 
based on a solid bed-rock of character, 
may be a curse to society, instead of a 
blessing. Our students must through the 
schools be guided toward honorable, 
decent conduct. I hasten to say that I 
do not believe in preaching to pupils— 
but somehow through what is read and 
studied and what is said, they should 
imbibe such ideals with as little con- 
sciousness of it as they have of drawing 
in breath from the air about them. 
Making good citizens is a primary 
responsibility that we all share—by 
example one can do much, but we must 
always remember that intelligence and 
character are alike prerequisites to the 
curriculum of good citizenship. And no 
nobler tribute could be paid to any of 
us than to have it said that we have thus 
contributed to making a finer America. 
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And from this, we might pass to a yet 
more sweeping point of view. We should 
ever seek to put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place and see the world as he 
sees it. How many quarrels, disputes, 
and even wars have arisen because one 
party does not realize how his own acts 
appear to others! There are above all 
two realms in which this principle is 
important—one is international rela- 
tions (to which I have already made 
reference) ; the other is industrial re- 
lations. None of the problems in these 
realms is one-sided. In the case of labor- 
management relations, I fear that all 
too often the interest that is by far the 
largest and most important is likely to 
be neglected; I am of course referring 
to your interest and mine, the interest 
of the general public. When there is a 
street-car strike, the effect upon the 
general welfare is so great that the con- 
tending parties should not be permitted 
to reach a solution that only concerns 
them. Its effect on the public is obvi- 
ously very great, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that it may be passed on in the 
form of increased demands in many 
other fields which are affected. I am 
asking, therefore, that you and I seek 
to see these problems through the eyes 
of both management and labor (with- 
out prejudice, if that is humanly pos- 
sible) and not least through the eyes 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry, who are not 
in the front ranks of the battle but may 
have to pay the piper. 


N this, as in all other matters at issue, 

we must think (in the words of our 
Constitution) of the “general welfare.” 
We must subordinate the interests of 
our community to the interest of the 
state and the nation, the interests of our 
group, our trade, our profession to the 
interest of society as a whole, and, I 
even dare say, the interest of our nation 
to the interest of mankind. If every 
individual, every state—yes, and every 
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nation—insists that all that matters is 
that it profit by every act that may be 
performed, we shall quickly revert to 
the law of the jungle. This is no new 
doctrine ; it has been proclaimed of old. 
It is indeed true that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” And mankind has 
not yet found a better guide than the 
words : 


“Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even so to them ; for this 
is the law and the prophets.” 


In short, our goal should be the de- 
thronement of that false god Self; it is 
this worship that has filled the world 
with suffering and strife. 


ND so I have taken you for a time 

about this attic of mine and shown 

you a few of the old treasures stored 

there. I trust you will find some of them 

at least as valuable today as when they 
were uttered or written years ago. 


The Waging of Peace by Teachers 


At the Cincinnati meeting of the National Educational Association during 
the summer, Dr. William G. Carr, Associate Secretary of the NEA and Secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Commission, delivered an outstanding address 
in which he presented the following program for teachers’ participation in the 


waging of peace. 


I. “Operation CLASSROOM” 


First, every teacher, at every grade and in every subject, can avoid the exhi- 


bition of national or racial prejudice. 


As the second sample, I suggest that, wherever possible, the domestic and 
the international aspects of questions be taught together. 
Third, teach your children the truth about the cost and consequences of the 


last war and the threat of another. 


A fourth, and fairly obvious, sample of teaching for peace is to acquaint chil- 
dren and youth with the machinery that now exists for the maintenance of peace. 

Finally, as you teach about the United Nations, lay the ground for a stronger 
United Nations by developing in your students a sense of world community. 


II. “Operation TEAMWORK” 


First, you can join and support the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 


fession. 


Second, teachers’ organizations can join in the program of UNESCO to raise 
a hundred million dollars in cash, or in services and supplies, to help restore 
schools in the war-devastated countries of our allies. 

Third, you can help UNESCO by improving education for international under- 


standing. 


A fourth thing that UNESCO needs, and that you can help to supply, is a 
wider dissemination of information about the organization. 
Finally, you can co-operate with UNESCO by encouraging the international 


exchange of teachers. 


III. “Operation Crvic” 


Teachers, as community leaders, can exert great and useful influence on public 


opinion. 


Do not heed the prophets of despair who tell you that human nature makes 


war inevitable. 


Go forth, I say, and teach your fellow citizens that a third world war need 
not happen, that it must not happen, that they must not let it happen, and that 


they can prevent it. 











Improving the Reliability 


Of Guidance 


ROCEDURES in educational and 

vocational advisement and guidance 
have been the subject of much scrutiny, 
primarily from the point of view of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of counseling. 
Numerous recommendations may be 
found in the literature, most of which 
are subjective. The question of the re- 
liability of counseling procedures is sel- 
dom discussed. By reliability is meant 
consistency, or the extent to which simi- 
lar results will follow similar procedures 
applied in similar situations. In the 
guidance situation, we may raise the 
question as to whether, given similar 
individuals to advise, two counselors 
would achieve similar results, and also 
to what extent consistency is apparent 
in the approach of one counselor to 
several individuals under advisement. 
Because of the complex nature of the 
individual, and of the elements with 
which the counselor is concerned, di- 
rect measurements of the reliability of 
counseling are hardly possible. Never- 
theless, certain indirect comparisons 
may be made which may shed some light 
on guidance as a scientific means of aid- 
ing individual development. 


An approach to the evaluation of 
intercounselor differences, and thus to 
consideration of the reliability of guid- 
ance procedures, has been made through 
data obtained from the records of the 
Veterans Counseling Center operated 
by the San Francisco Unified School 
District under contract with the Veter- 
ans Administration at 750 Eddy Street, 
San Francisco, now located at Galileo 
High School, Polk at Bay Street, San 
Francisco. The starting point of the in- 
vestigation was the observation of inter- 
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4q By MARIAN R. BALLIN 





4¢ As the demand for veteran-educa- 
tion increases, interest in veterans’ 
counseling is also growing. To pro- 
vide readers with articles on this 
type of counseling, the JOURNAL has 
published several articles in recent 
issues on veterans’ counseling cen- 
ters. Most of these have been coa- 
cerned with veterans’ objectives 
rather than with the counseling pro- 
cedures themselves. Consequently, 
this article by Marian R. Ballin of 
the Veteran Counseling Center, San 
Francisco Junior College, will be of 
interest not only to those who are 
concerned primarily with the prob- 
lems of counseling the veterans but 
also to those who are dealing with 
counseling problems in general. 





counselor differences in the prescription 
of tests to be taken by veterans under- 
going advisement in connection with po- 
tential training under Public Law 346 
(the G. I. Bill of Rights). This advise- 
ment has both vocational and edu- 
cational aspects, for counselees may 
avail themselves of schooling, on-the- 
job training, or direct employment. 
The typical advisement program at 
the Center includes a preliminary inter- 
view in which the counselor discusses 
basic data with the counselee and, to- 
gether with him, may formulate a tenta- 
tive vocational objective. With this in 
mind, or perhaps with an exploratory 
point of view, the counselor selects a 
series of tests, which may be taken the 
same day or in installments to suit the 
convenience of the counselee. The test 
series may be modified at the discretion 
of the psychologist in the light of the 
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counselee’s tested mental ability or 
stated aims. (In practice, the changes 
made by the psychologist are seldom 
sufficiently drastic to affect the data to 
be presented here on intercounselor 
differences in test selection.) Subse- 
quent to the completion of the tests, the 
counselee has a second interview with 
his counselor to review the test results 
and to determine the final vocational ob- 
jective and the program by which this 
may be achieved. 


oun description of the group of 
counselees included in this study is 
in order. Three hundred cases, fifty for 
each of six counselors, were selected 
from those completing advisement in 
the fall of 1946, the only criterion for 
inclusion in the group being completion 
of all tests prescribed by the counselors 
and psychologists. In age, Service rank 
or rate, and education, it appeared that 
the fifty-case groups had roughly 
equivalent distributions. This situation 
could have been anticipated from the 
fact that cases were assigned in rotation 
from the reception desk—i. e., coun- 
selors do not specialize in particular 
types of cases. The ranges within the 
group were considerable—in age, from 
18 to 50; in Service rank or rate, from 
private to Navy captain; and in edu- 
cation, from seventh grade to more than 
six years of college. But the distri- 
butions of cases among the counselors 
showed little variation. Obviously, 
these three factors do not insure the 
equivalence of each counselor’s group 
in all respects, particularly in those 
subtle psychological factors which are 
probably the most important elements 
in counseling. Nevertheless, the as- 
sumption may be made that the six 
counselors had in their fifty cases 
roughly-equivalent samples. 


Only two aspects of the counselors’ 
handling of their cases will be presented 


here—namely, test selection and vo- 
cational objectives. 

The 300 clients took 83 different 
tests—a total of 2,448. The range of 
tests per man was from 1 to 17. Coun- 
selors varied significantly in the mean 
number of tests assigned. For the en- 
tire group, the mean was 8.06 tests per 
counselee (median, 7.50). Means for 
individual counselors ranged from 6.44 
to 9.32. Comparing the counselors by 
pairs, of fifteen possible combinations, 
seven differences between means were 
statistically significant (critical ratio 
greater than 3.00). Had comparisons 
been made between the counselors at 
this Center and those at other guidance 
centers, further significant differences 
might have been elicited, for data pro- 
vided by Branch 12 of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration showed the mean number 
of tests used per completed case at vari- 
ous other Veterans Administration es- 
tablishments in California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Hawaii ranged from 3.58 to 
6.87, as compared with the mean of 
8.06 established at this Center. Un- 
doubtedly, Center policy and the avail- 
ability of test material played a part in 
the determination of the number of tests 
assigned per man; yet the data showed 
decided variations between counselors 
at this Center. 


OT only in total number of tests 

did the counselors differ, but also 
in the selection of particular tests. Some 
counselors avoided tests which others 
used very regularly. Because this group 
of counselors had been associated with 
the Veterans Counseling Center for 
some months at the time the study was 
made, this situation could not be as- 
cribed to lack of familiarity with the 
tests. The psychologists in the Testing 
Section had carried on a continuous pro- 
gram to acquaint all counselors with 
the uses and the limitations of available 
tests. But there was, of course, con- 
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siderable variation among the counsel- 
ors in previous civilian and military ex- 
perience with the various tests. 

Among the interest tests, the Kuder 
Preference Record was used most regu- 
larly, the frequencies ranging from 39 
out of 50 cases for one counselor to 49 
out of 50 for another, with 91 per cent 
of the entire group taking this test. Use 
of the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Inven- 
tory varied from 5 to 22 per counselor, 
30 per cent of the total group having 
taken this. The Thurstone Vocational 
Interest Form was used 21 times by one 
counselor and not at all by another. 
Similarly, the Michigan Vocabulary 
Test and the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values showed wide variations, one 
counselor accounting for 12 of the 17 
times the former was administered, and 
another assigning the latter 13 times 
out of a total of 16. As for the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, four of the 
six counselors used it for about one-half 
of their cases ; while the other two made 
minimal use of it. It would, therefore, 
appear that the six counselors took 
rather diverse means of assaying their 
counselees’ interest-patterns, except for 
the use of the Kuder. 


NTERCOUNSELOR variation was 

somewhat less marked in the case of 
mental-ability tests. Nevertheless, indi- 
vidual predilections and aversions were 
observed. The Otis Gamma test was 
given to 57 per cent of the group; yet 
one counselor used it only seven times. 
He was the most frequent user of the 
Henmon-Nelson test, which tests about 
the same range in mental ability, al- 
though its norms range down to lower 
levels than those of Otis Gamma. The 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Test for college freshmen was 
used by each counselor for about one- 
third of his cases; while the use of the 
high-school level of this test was much 
more variable. Twenty-six per cent of 
the group took the Ohio State Psycho- 
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logical Test, with assignment per coun- 
selor ranging from 6 to 24 per 50 cases. 
Other mental ability tests, such as the 
Terman-McNemar, the Otis Beta, and 
the Revised Army Beta, were chosen 
too infrequently to justify intercounselor 
comparison. 

The field in which intercounselor 
differences were most marked was that 
of manipulative or performance tests. 
Such tests are ordinarily considered use- 
ful for persons contemplating entry into 
the trades and into such professions 
as engineering, architecture, medicine, 
and dentistry. The tests available in- 
cluded the Minnesota Rate of Manipu- 
lation, O’Connor Dexterity (finger and 
tweezer ), Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
and the MacQuarrie Tests for Mechani- 
cal Ability (paper-and-pencil perform- 
ance tests). Although the Purdue 
Pegboard was available, none used it. 

The most-frequently-used of the per- 
formance tests was the O’Connor Dex- 
terity Test, which was given to 45 per 
cent of the group. The variation be- 
tween counselors, ranging from 18 to 
30 per 50 cases, was not so marked as 
in the other manipulative tests. The use 
of the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 
ranged from 1 to 26 per counselor, with 
23 per cent of the total group taking 
this test. The Minnesota Rate of Ma- 
nipulation Test was used a total of 50 
times for the group of 300, with three 
counselors accounting for 48 of the total. 
Preferred combinations of performance 
tests could be observed: one counselor 
used O’Connor Dexterity and Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation tests in 21 
cases; while another counselor did not 
use the latter test at all. Still another 
counselor used O’Connor Dexterity and 
Minnesota Spatial Relations tests to- 
gether in 20 cases ; a fourth, once. 


Wary another type of test might be 
cited as evidence of intercounselor 
variation. The Minnesota Paper Form 
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Board is alleged to be useful as a pre- 
dictor for engineering, architecture, art, 
and various skilled trades; yet one 
counselor assigned it only twice, and 
another used it 30 times. 

All of the foregoing data suggest a 
need for further indoctrination of the 
counselors in the uses and limitations 
of available tests. It has been suggested 
that counselors may utilize tests as sub- 
stitutes for clinical judgment—i. e., the 
inexperienced, on-the-defensive coun- 
selor may attempt to obtain from tests 
what he fails to elicit in the interview. 
Certainly, open discussion in in-service- 
training periods should provide for the 
counselor group some information as 
to what each counselor believes the test 
results give him. The experience of the 
group should be pooled, probably under 
the direction of the psychologists, 
toward optimal selection of tests from 
the point of view of client needs and 
operating economy, but not necessarily 
toward standardization of the test bat- 
tery, because of the individual needs of 
the counselees. It may be noted that 
some attempt in this direction has been 
made at the Center by the formation of 
a test committee, including both psy- 
chologists and counselors. The general 
implications for a counseling program 
point to a need for evaluation of test 
results and of the uses of particular tests 
in different situations. 


WHILE other outcomes of guid- 
ance may enter the situation, the 
end-product of advisement at the Veter- 
ans Counseling Center is the selection 
of a vocational objective. Therefore, the 
logical question arising from a study of 
the reliability of counseling procedures 
is whether a veteran guided into a par- 
ticular field by one counselor would 
achieve the same fate at the hands of 
another counselor. Probably the more 
nondirective the counseling, the less 
likely is the advisement to bear the im- 
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print of the counselor’s personal prefer- 
ences. Nevertheless, the counselor must 
bear some responsibility for the outcome 
of any guidance situation. The ques- 
tion raised at the beginning of this para- 
graph is one which cannot be answered 
even if it were possible to set up experi- 
mental situations, for the contact of the 
counselee with the first counselor must 
be assumed to change the counselee by 
an unknown amount; so he would not 
be the same individual if a second 
counselor were to advise him. 

Statistical treatment of mass data is 
one way to overcome the difficulties 
noted above. Given random samples of 
sufficient size and comparability, we 
may inquire about the likelihood that 
the end-results of one counselor’s ad- 
visements will resemble those of an- 
other. It is not assumed that the distri- 
butions should be identical ; but if a sig- 
nificant difference can be found in the 
proportion of counselees directed into 
professions or into the skilled trades, 
for example, then it is possible that the 
reliability of counseling procedures may 
be questionable. 


ABULATIONS were made of in- 

itial and final vocational objectives, 
classified according to the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. The initial ob- 
jective was ordinarily that expressed by 
the client at the first interview with little, 
if any, direction from the counselor. 
Counselors varied principally in their 
inclusion or omission of an initial ob- 
jective. Two counselors omitted it in 
more than 60 per cent of their cases, 
making intercounselor comparisons 
difficult. About two-thirds of the total 
group had an initial objective classifi- 
able by the first digit of the D. O. T. 
code number, affording comparisons of 
occupational level, if not of specific 
fields. Over one-half of the stated initial 
objectives were in professional, semi- 
professional, and managerial fields (the 
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majority being professional). A quarter 
of the group had clerical and sales ob- 
jectives ; one-eighth, skilled trades ; and 
the remainder, initial objectives which 
were scattered among agricultural, serv- 
ice, and semiskilled fields. 


ATA on final vocational objectives 

showed differences from initial ob- 
jectives. Somewhat more than 40 per 
cent of the final objectives were classi- 
fied by the D. O. T. as professional 
(30 per cent), semiprofessional (11 per 
cent), or managerial (2 per cent). It 
would, therefore, appear that the 
counselors had achieved some reduction 
in incompatible goals—i. e., from two- 
thirds with an initial objective in pro- 
fessional and related fields as compared 
with about 16 per cent so employed in 
the United States in 1940. It should be 
noted here, however, that all of the 
evidence in this study indicates that 
this group of 300 veterans was a select 
one. Although it represented an aver- 
age group of veterans advised at the San 
Francisco Center (repeated studies of 
veteran-advisement groups here have 
shown little variation), it was more 
select than an average United States 
population sample or veterans in gen- 
eral. It could, therefore, be expected 
to provide a larger proportion of pro- 
fessional workers than an average-popu- 
lation sample. Another important factor 
is that advisement is normally given for 
the selection of a training program to 
lead to a vocational objective. Not all 
of those who decide to become lawyers, 
for example, will complete their college- 
and professional-training programs. 
Some may discontinue training at the 
junior-college level, and perhaps enter 
clerical fields. Thus, the vocational level 
of aspiration expressed in the advise- 
ment objective may exceed the ultimate 
attainment. An apparent excess of pro- 
fessional objectives for this group is 
probably not so out of line as it might 
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be in the case of an average high-school 
class. 


ONSIDERATION of intercoun- 

selor differences in final vocational 
objectives may now be undertaken. 
Necessarily, only crude comparisons can 
be made, primarily with respect to 
occupational level rather than specific 
occupation. 

Selection of a professional vocational 
objective was made for 89 of the 300 
cases, or almost 30 per cent. The indi- 
vidual counselors showed a range from 
18 per cent to 38 per cent. Eleven per 
cent had semiprofessional objectives, 
the range by counselor being from 6 per 
cent to 18 per cent. Clerical objectives 
accounted for 11 per cent of the group, 
the counselors ranging from 4 per cent 
to 26 per cent. It may be noted that 
while the average for the entire group 
was the same for semiprofessional as 
for clerical objectives, the variation be- 
tween counselors in the latter was far 
more pronounced. Sales and related ob- 
jectives accounted for over 16 per cent, 
the variation between counselors being 
from 12 per cent to 24 per cent. In the 
skilled trades, only 9 per cent of the 
counselees were represented, the inter- 
counselor variation being from 6 per 
cent to 14 per cent. 

No attempts were made to calculate 
the statistical significance of the differ- 
ences between the distributions or the 
percentages cited here. The preliminary 
character of this study, the size of the 
samples, and other limiting factors 
(such as Veterans Administration regu- 
lations regarding statement of the ob- 
jective) made these data appear sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. Certain 
of the counselors may tend to advise 
a larger proportion of their counselees 
into certain fields, notably clerical and 
sales. Because these are fields which 
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are frequently overlooked by counselees 
in their initial objectives, this situation 
may indicate good counseling practice 
in view of the fact that one-sixth of the 
population earns its living in these fields. 
Some of the counselors have suggested 
that they may unwittingly tend to direct 
counselees into those areas which are 
most familiar to the counselor himself, 
thereby creating a potent source of 
intercounselor difference. The data pre- 
sented here, however, suggest that the 
differences in vocational objectives en- 
countered in this study are not extreme. 
In other counseling situations, highly- 


especially with the use of inexperienced 
personnel as counselors. 


O summarize, a method has been 

presented for studying inter- 
counselor differences in guidance by an- 
alysis of procedures employed and re- 
sults achieved. Variation in choice of 
tests by six counselors at the Veterans 
Counseling Center in San Francisco ap- 
peared to be appreciably greater than 
differences in the distribution of final 
vocational objectives with respect to 
occupational level. These and many 
other factors in the counseling situation 


significant differences might be found, could be used for evaluation. 





Atomic Energy Award for Research in 1947 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, representing more 
than 600 American social scientists, has announced the Edward L. Bernays Atomic 
Energy Award of a $1,000 U. S. Government Bond, to be presented to the indi- 
vidual or group contributing, during 1947, the best action-related research in the 
field of the social implications of atomic energy. 

In announcing the Award, Dr. David Krech, psychology professor of Swarth- 
more College and Chairman of the Award Committee, stated the Society was 
sponsoring the Award because of its belief that “sound, objective research aimed 
at exploring the social implications of atomic energy in terms of the attitudes, 
fears, hopes, and thinking of the American people will aid us all in the formulation 
of a desirable policy with respect to the problems of atomic energy. This Award, 
made possible by a gift to the Society by one of its members, Edward L. Bernays, 
will, we hope, offer added impetus for the undertaking of this urgently needed 
research.” 

The Committee of Judges, in addition to Professor Krech, is composed of the 
following members of the Society: Dr. Ruth Benedict, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at Columbia University and author of the recent study of Japanese 
psychology, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword; Dr. Alexander Leighton, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Cornell University whose research in a Japanese War 
Relocation Camp was recently published as The Governing of Men; Dr. Rensis 
Likert, President of the SPSSI, former government authority on public-opinion 
surveys, now Director of the Survey Research Center at the University of Michi- 
gan; Professor Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
at City College of New York, past President of the American Psychological As- 
sociation and the SPSSI, author of a series of distinguished volumes in experi- 
mental psychology and editor of the Society’s recent volume, Human Nature and 
Enduring Peace; and Dr. Talcott Parsons, Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Harvard University and past President of the 
Eastern Sociological Society. 

All communications concerning the Award should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Dr. David Krech, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 














In-Service Training by 


Observation 


URING the last three and one-half 

years, approximately seven hun- 
dred secondary-school teachers have at- 
tended observation lessons in the San 
Diego City Schools. We prefer to call 
them observation lessons rather than 
demonstration lessons in an endeavor to 
place more responsibility upon the ob- 
server and to help reduce the glare of 
the klieg lights which have too often in 
the past frightened the kind and gener- 
ous soul who has consented to give the 
demonstration. 

Much time and effort over the years 
have been spent in attempting to im- 
prove the curricular offerings of the 
secondary schools, and it will always be 
necessary and helpful to improve the 
subject-matter offerings by a careful and 
continual study of the needs in each 
field. On the other hand, it might be 
well for us to consider how effective all 
our endeavors in this regard actually 
are in improving and enriching the lives 
of the boys and girls in our classrooms. 
When all is said and done, the main 
purpose of all our learned attempts to 
improve the courses of study is of no 
avail unless they function more vitally 
in the lives of our students. 

In the elementary schools, one of the 
accepted methods of in-service training 
has been the use of observation lessons 
to help improve instruction. But we in 
the secondary schools in general have 
been a bit aloof in such matters. Some 
years ago, the late John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education for New 
York, described the situation rather 
succinctly when he said, “The opinion 
is still prevalent that our elementary 
teachers need special training, but that 
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4 By T. MALCOLM BROWN 





4q After reading the contributions of 
Thomas Walt and Edgar W. Hebert 
of San Diego City Schools in this is- 
sue, JOURNAL readers will be inter- 
ested in T. Malcolm Brown's descrip- 
tion of the in-service-training assist- 
ance that teachers are given in San 
Diego. Mr. Brown, who is Director of 
Instruction, has been in the San 
Diego schools since 1921, having 
served as an elementary-school prin- 
cipal and as a junior-high-school 
principal in that city before entering 
his present position in 1943. He was 
one of the contributors to the book 
entitled “The Junior High School: Its 
Organization and Administration” by 
Proctor and Ricciardi, published in 
1930 by the Stanford University Press, 
and has been a member of the sum- 
mer-session faculty of San Diego 
State College in the field of secon- 
dary education. 





the secondary teacher is such by the 
grace of God and the authority of one’s 
alma mater.” 


It is interesting to note, and a little 
disturbing, that other professions almost 
as learned and respectable as ours, such 
as medicine, dentistry, engineering, the 
military, and many “less noble” occu- 
pations, in addition to lectures and 
conferences, hold clinics and demon- 
strations to show members how to im- 
prove their operating skills, their hospi- 
tal management, their laundry or baking 
business, and what not—their methods, 
devices, and techniques. 


We in San Diego felt that we could 
make greater use of this particular type 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING BY OBSERVATION 


of in-service training. The response 
has been gratifying and speaks well for 
the professionally-minded classroom 
teacher who is willing to share her 
“tricks of the trade” with fellow teachers 
and welcomes colleagues’ assistance. 


HE Director of Instruction, with 
the help of the principals and the 
supervisors, selects the teachers who 
will be invited to teach the observation 
lesson. There may be a few teachers 
who accept the invitation under a feel- 
ing of duress, and some refuse for good 
reasons; but the large majority who 
do the demonstrating do so willingly. 
Some, we are confident, enjoy this extra 
work, receive an emotional lift from the 
praise and admiration of the observers, 
and revel in the discussion period, which 
invariably follows each demonstration. 
The Director also chooses the teach- 
ers who are to be invited as observers 
and requests the principals to make 
arrangements for the care of the classes 
during the time necessary for the teach- 
ers to be in attendance at the observation 
lesson, which may vary from two hours 
to a half-day, depending upon the dis- 
tance between schools and the transpor- 
tation facilities available to the teachers. 
Care is also taken to see that the obser- 
vation lessons are rotated through the 
day so that no one group of teachers 
will have too heavy a load in substi- 
tuting for those who must leave their 
classes to attend. 


The discussion period following each 
observation lesson is usually as valu- 
able as the observation period itself, for 
additional and related information in- 
variably enters into the deliberations and 
contributes to the exchange of ideas. 

Although we attempt to maintain a 
high standard in our demonstrations, we 
realize that no one teacher or method 
is or claims to be faultless. The per- 
fectionist or highly-critical can always 
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find something to censure, but that 
should never deter one from empha- 
sizing the methods and techniques 
worthy of emulation. The persons in- 
vited to teach the lessons should con- 
sider it an opportunity to share their 
experience with others of the profession. 
They should look at it in a strictly pro- 
fessional manner and forget about em- 
barrassment, confident in the conviction 
that they have a certain competence in 
their work that may be of some help to 
another teacher. 


When the present plan was initiated 
in San Diego, we established the pro- 
cedure primarily for the new probation- 
ary teachers; but by the time a few 
observation lessons had been held, we 
had such a demand from the so-called 
old-timers that we decided to offer the 
opportunity to all. 


ie our plan, in order to give the serv- 
ice needed and wanted by teachers, 
a questionnaire is distributed requesting 
a description of the phase of their teach- 
ing in which they would like to receive 
help and also a statement of some as- 
pect of their instruction in which they 
have sufficient self-reliance to present a 
demonstration. The following sampling 
of the types of lessons or topics pre- 
sented by the teachers of the observation 
lessons will indicate that help is offered 
teachers in practically every phase of 
secondary-school teaching : 


Art 


1. Introduction of the light theory of color 
to eighth graders. 

2. Integration of art and social studies in 
a seventh-grade unit on Mexico. 


ENGLISH 
1. Teaching an appreciation lesson in lyric 
poetry. 4 
2. Presenting a lesson in functional gram- 
mar. 


Home Economics 


1. Laundering various types of fabrics. 
2. Making a cloth placket on a skirt. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


1. Classroom organization and assign- 
ment of duties for maintenance of the 
shop. 

2. Making mechanical drawing meaning- 
ful and interesting to seventh-graders. 


LANGUAGES 


1. Use of visual aids in teaching Spanish. 
2. Conversation and vocabulary building 
in first-year Spanish. 


LIBRARY 
1. Effective use of the library. 


MATHEMATICS 


1. Introducing the three cases of percent- 
age to eighth graders. 

2. Making geometry practical and more 
meaningful to the average student. 


Music 


1. Teaching intonation to string players 
in different keys in full orchestral re- 
hearsal. 


2. Teaching three-part songs to mixed 
groups in the seventh grade. 


PHysIcaL EDUCATION 
1. Teaching game skills to seventh-grade 
boys. 
2. Teaching wrestling to senior-high boys. 


SCIENCE 


1. Organization of individual and group 
projects in eighth-grade general sci- 
ence. 

2. Introducing the properties of light in 
physics. 

3. Air masses: their characteristics and 
effects on flying. 


SocraL STupDIES 


1. Use of the problem approach in teach- 
ing eleventh-grade United States his- 
tory. 

2. Distinguishing between propaganda 
and fact in current political issues. 


SPEECH ARTS 


1. Articulation of speech arts with the so- 
cial studies and English. 
2. Effective use of pantomime. 


TYPEWRITING 


1. Improvement of English by letter 
writing. 
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DS heryemne nearly every lesson 
listed contains enough potential 
material to warrant much more at- 
tention than can be given to it in a one- 
hour lesson. However, the benefit to 
the observer is derived from observing 
a good teacher initiate the problem and 
develop some phase of it. During the 
discussion and question-and-answer 
period following the lesson, many diffi- 
culties are solved and suggestions ex- 
changed that are mutually helpful. The 
teachers are told that the demonstration 
teacher has merely consented to share 
her experience. She would be the last 
one to maintain that her methods or 
techniques are superior to those used 
by her colleagues, and she expects to 
profit from the discussion as much as 
anyone. The teachers are told that we 
do not require anyone to return to her 
school and do likewise. Conditions and 
circumstances may be different in each 
school or classroom. However, we do 
expect every one to give careful thought 
to the purpose of the lesson, the teach- 
er’s methods and techniques, and the 
response of the pupils. If this is done, 
then we feel sure an improvement of 
instruction is very likely to occur. In 
fact, follow-up visits to the classrooms 
of these teachers convince us that such 
is the case. 


) 8 seabin the class period, the ob- 
servers sit in the rear of the room 
as inconspicuously as possible and re- 
frain from speaking either to each other 
or to the pupils in the class. We have 
never known a time when the students 
did not rise to the occasion, respond 
whole-heartedly to the situation, and 
participate nearly 100 per cent in an at- 
tempt to make the hour a success. The 
teachers have co-operated in not inform- 
ing pupils of the impending visitation 
until the day before the event and in 
refusing to have the lesson rehearsed by 
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the students. This situation helps to 
provide a much more normal one. 

Following the lesson, the teacher, 
through the ingenuity of the principal 
and the graciousness of some teacher 
with a “free” period, is relieved of her 
next class so that she may attend the 
discussion. The group moves down to 
the front of the room, and the Director 
assumes the responsibility of leading the 
discussion. 


Note: As the teachers arrive to ob- 
serve the lesson, they are given a bulle- 
tin which lists the following factors to 
consider in a learning situation. (No 
further reference is made to the list 
either during the discussion period or 
in later conferences with teachers, but 
it is interesting to note how many of the 
items in some garb or other are brought 
into the discussion by members of the 


group. ) 


SomE Factors TO CONSIDER IN A 
LEARNING SITUATION 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


1. Is the classroom environment condu- 
cive to a learning situation? 

a. Is there adequate light and ventila- 
tion? 

b. Is the room made attractive, and do 
you see evidence of the good care 
of school property ? 

c. Are the blackboards, maps, and 
charts being used adequately ? 

d. Is pupils’ work displayed? 


THE TEACHER 


1. Does the bearing, manner, and voice 
of the teacher indicate confidence and 
resourcefulness? Do they indicate an 
inner calmness that gives a feeling of 
security to the pupils? 

2. Does the teacher’s attitude toward the 
pupils and the work indicate an inter- 
est and enthusiasm that might be con- 
tagious ? 

. Does she have a sense of humor? 

. Does she refrain from talking too 
much or too loudly? 


> wW 


Tue Puprts 
1. Are the pupils well-mannered, re- 
spectful, and orderly? 
2. Do they appear earnest in their work 
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and willing to participate in activities 
of the class? 
THE INSTRUCTION 


1. By general review or exploration, 
does the teacher discover the general 
background of her pupils preparatory 
to the introduction of a new phase of 
the work? 

2. Does she connect the lesson with the 
pupils’ experience? 

3. Does she adapt the lesson to the vari- 

ous ability groups within her class? 

. Does she lead pupils to ask questions? 

. Does she discover weaknesses or fail- 

ure of pupils to comprehend without 
embarrassing individuals? Does she 
reteach when these are found? 

6. Does she obtain general participation, 
or do just a few pupils respond? 

7. Does she arouse and sustain interest 
in the lesson? 

8. Does she make full and complete les- 

9 
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son assignments ? 


. Does she employ drill advantageously ? 


10. Do the pupils criticize and evaluate 


their own effort? 

11. Does the teacher commend effort and 
success ? 

12. Is there evidence of a carefully- 
worked-out lesson plan? 

13. Does she seem to make progress to- 
ward accomplishment of the aim of 
the particular lesson? 

14. Does the teacher review the important 
points in a lesson when it is completed? 


NE can almost be accused of ba- 
nality in reiterating the archaic 
statement that classroom instruction is 
the most important function of both 
teachers and administrators. The ma- 
jority of good teachers rather resent the 
fact that the thing which seems to inter- 
est administrators less than anything 
else is their classroom teaching. A re- 
vived interest in the actual teaching 
process is welcomed by most teachers 
and will do more than anything else to 
make the teacher satisfied profession- 
ally, to improve the educational growth 
of the students, and thereby to win the 
approval and support of our patrons. 
We are all attempting in many ways 
to improve instruction. We in San 
Diego have found this plan one of the 
most helpful. 








Sketches 





Edited by EVERETT V. O‘ROURKE 


Driver-Education Committee Pre- 
paring Resource Unit.—The Safety 
Driver Education Committee of the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators is actively en- 
gaged in the preparation of a resource 
unit for use in driver-instruction pro- 
grams in California schools. The first 
general meeting of the committee was 
held in connection with the Representa- 
tive Council session in Sacramento on 
October 24 and 25. Considerable work 
had been completed in connection with 
the unit prior to that date, however. 

Members of the committee include: 
Principal A. Ewing Konold, Santa 
Monica High School, Chairman; 
Charles Neuman, Ventura County 
Schools; Principal Jefferson Cralle, 
John Swett High School, Crockett; 
M. R. Stokesbary, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Alhambra; Ernest Toland, 
Los Angeles County Schools ; Principal 
Nelson B. Sewell, Salinas Union High 
School ; Principal J. E. Russell, Orland 
High School; Principal Milton Woods, 
Woodland High School; Principal Hal 


W. Hamm, Santa Ynez Valley Union 
High School ; and Everett V. O’Rourke, 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Persons who have suggestions for 
materials which should be included in 
the unit are invited to send them to Mr. 
O’Rourke. 

v 7 7 

El Camino College Opens on New 
Campus.—El Camino College, the new 
junior college organized last year by 
the Centinela Valley, El Segundo, and 
Redondo Union High School Districts, 
opened classes on its new campus at 
Crenshaw and Redondo Beach Boule- 
vards on September 15. President For- 
rest G. Murdock reported an expected 
enrollment of 800 to 1,000 students with 
a major interest in terminal courses. 

Permission was granted to the three 
high schools in the new district to estab- 
lish junior-college classes in their re- 
spective schools during the 1946-47 
school year. Semi-professional, vo- 
cational, and certificate courses were 
offered during the late afternoon and 





4 In this issue of the JOURNAL, the column SECONDARY SKETCHES is edited by 
Everett V. O’Rourke, who will edit the column for the remainder of the year. Mr. 
O'Rourke has recently been appointed as Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, California State Department of Education. He was formerly Director of 
Curriculum, Yolo County elementary and secondary schools since 1943. Prior to 
that time, he taught at Cotati and Cloverdale schools in Sonoma County and served 
as principal of the Calaveras Union High School at San Andreas. 

Mr. O'Rourke invites JOURNAL readers to contribute 250-word sketches con- 
cerning activities in the secondary schools of California. 
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evening at Centinela Valley and Re- 
dondo High Schools and during the 
regular school day at El Segundo. 
These classes, handled by fifty-six 
faculty members, attracted an enroll- 
ment of 474 students. 

7 v A 

Fullerton Publishes Interesting 
Handbook.—A ninety-six-page hand- 
book, printed in the school print shop, 
is published by the Fullerton Union 
High School. The publication, issued 
as a “guide for students, parents, and 
teachers,” contains interesting features. 

In addition to a map of the school 
plant, the book contains an aerial view 
of the campus and photographs of build- 
ings. Course descriptions include a 
statement of the objectives of each 
course listed. Several pages are devoted 
to a listing and description of school 
conveniences and services, such as the 
guidance services, student employment 
services, health services, and similar 
features. 

One section of the handbook is de- 
voted to student government and in- 
cludes, among other items, a list of 
the student-body presidents who have 
served since the 1906-07 school year; 
the constitutions of the student body, 
the girls’ league, and the boys’ league; 
and school songs and yells. Following 
an alphabetized index in the back of the 
book is a special calendar blank on which 
the student may enter the date, hour, 
and location of the various activities in 
which he participates. 

7 f t 

Everett Junior High Provides Ac- 
tivity Program.—The Everett Junior 
High School, which serves a cosmopoli- 
tan district near the center of San Fran- 
cisco, has developed an activity-period 
program planned to meet the needs and 
interests of 1,400 boys and girls who 
differ widely in racial, cultural, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. The calendar of 
activities is developed as part of the 
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total social program of the school and 
is planned on a yearly basis. The stu- 
dent council, made up of the student- 
body officers, two representatives from 
each home room, and a faculty sponsor, 
is responsible for planning the activity 
calendar and for appointing committees 
to plan and carry out under faculty guid- 
ance the specific activities scheduled. 

The activity period is held approxi- 
mately once every three weeks and usu- 
ally coincides with the observance of 
some holiday or event of significance to 
the students and the community. Ordi- 
narily scheduled for two fifty-minute 
periods at the end of the school day, 
a typical activity period includes: 

1. A boys’, a girls’, and a co-edu- 
cational athletic program held in the 
boys’ gym and the yard, including base- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, and other 
games. Members of the physical-edu- 
cation department sponsor this activity. 

2. A boys’ and girls’ swimming pro- 
gram sponsored by the physical-edu- 
cation department. Through the co- 
operation of the Recreation Department 
and Y. M. C. A. near-by pools are used. 
Instruction and supervision are pro- 
vided at a cost of five cents per student. 

3. An auditorium program sponsored 
by the drama department, the “Spot 
Light Club,” and the audio-visual aids 
department. The “Spot Light Club” is 
a voluntary group of students with some 
particular talent or ability whose mem- 
bers wish to perform before an audience. 
The “act” is approved by the sponsor; 
members practice and rehearse on their 
own time, usually before or after school. 
Films are secured from public and pri- 
vate sources and are selected for their 
educational value and their appropriate- 
ness to the occasion. 

4. A library group sponsored by the 
librarian, made up of students interested 
in pleasure or special-interest reading. 

5. An Aquarium Club sponsored by 
a member of the science department. 
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The students maintain the aquarium in 
the main lobby and other projects. 

6. A social dance in the girls’ gym. 
Music is furnished by the Everett Dance 
Band or through the co-operation of a 
neighboring senior high school, Mission 
High. Several committees, under one 
chairman, combine their work to make 
the dance a successful one. Provision 
for all students to learn to dance is in- 
sured through the co-operation of the 
Recreation Department. A dance club 
meets one day each week immediately 
after school. Two faculty members fur- 
nish supervision and assist the Recre- 
ation Department dance instructor. 
Ballroom, square, and folk dancing are 
taught to boys and girls. 

7. A field trip scheduled by the 
Scholarship Society or other special- 
interest group. When held during this 
period, no time is taken from the regu- 
lar program of studies. 

A group guidance lesson on the ac- 
tivity period is presented in each home 
room from three days to a week prior 
to the day of the activity period. Some 
time is given to a consideration of a par- 
ticular holiday or event being observed. 
Students sign up for the activity of their 
choice on a particular day, usually three 
days before the event. Such an advance 
sign-up insures a smooth-running 
period. Limited facilities will not be 
filled beyond capacity, and necessary re- 
distribution is made possible. Students 
choosing to go to the auditorium pro- 
gram or to the dance sign up in the home 
room. Dance attendance depends upon 
the student’s having five dances signed 
for on an individual program. At- 
tractive dance programs are planned, 
made, and distributed to the home rooms 
by the dance committee. Students wish- 
ing to participate in other activities sign 
up with the activity sponsor at some 
time during that particular day. 

Principal James Dierke and Girls’ 
Vice-Principal Marian C. Chester feel 
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that the multiple-activity period pro- 
vides their students with an opportunity 
for meeting many needs and that the 
plan is suitable for any school having a 
sufficient number of teachers to supply 
the diverse leadership needed. Experi- 
ence at Everett indicates that the scope 
of such a program will be largely deter- 
mined by the varied abilities of faculty 
members and their willingness to lend 
their full co-operation. Mr. Dierke and 
Miss Chester are convinced that an ac- 
tivity program of this type should be 
developed on the basis of a poll of 
student-interests, which might be con- 
ducted during a home-room or group- 
guidance period. Volunteer sponsorship 
based on teacher-interest insures the 
success and growth of the program. 

“Need, interest, and whole-hearted 
sponsorship must be present,” says Miss 
Chester. “Adequately planned in re- 
sponse to needs and interests, well- 
sponsored and successfully carried out, 
the multiple activity period will result 
in satisfying experiences for students 
and teachers—experiences rich in edu- 
cational, social, and cultural values.” 

ee 

San Francisco Schools Issue Out- 
standing Report.—“San Francisco 
Schools Serve the Community” is the 
title of an unusual report recently issued 
by the San Francisco Public Schools. 
The report is ninety-six pages in length, 
is set up in an attractive and interest- 
ing form, makes a striking use of color, 
and carries several illustrative-of-con- 
text drawings on practically every page. 
A panoramic photograph of the city and 
the Bay Bridge adds interest to the 
cover. 

An introduction, signed by Adrien J. 
Falk, President of the San Francisco 
Board of Education, and Curtis E. 
Warren, former city superintendent, 
states that the publication is not intended 
as a progress report for a single school 
year, but is presented as “a review of 
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the services now available to the chil- 
dren, the youth, and the adults of San 
Francisco.” Sections of the report are 
devoted to an overview of the total serv- 
ices offered by the school, a presentation 
of the educational services for children 
and youth, an outline of special services, 
a description of services for adults, and 
a section on community-service plans. 

The introduction includes vividly- 
presented data on the places of birth 
of San Francisco first-graders and the 
race, citizenship, language, birthplace, 
and occupation of the parents. (Of a 
sampling of 1,000 first-graders studied, 
670 were born in California, 41 in 
Texas, 24 in Louisiana, 20 in Okla- 
homa, 14 in Missouri, 14 in New York, 
13 in Colorado, and the remainder in 
other states and foreign lands. Six were 
born on shipboard. ) 

An outstanding feature of the report 
is the manner in which it presents to 
parents a well-illustrated picture of the 
daily program of children in nursery, 
kindergarten, primary, elementary, and 
junior-high-school grades. The school 
day is described period by period, and 
the purposes and objectives of the 
various subjects and activities at the 
different levels are set forth. 

Requirements for high-school gradu- 
ation are presented in graphic form, and 
additional requirements for representa- 
tive special curricula are discussed. 
Several pages are devoted to the vari- 
ous training programs available at the 
junior-college level. 

The report was prepared by Phebe 
Ward of Marina Adult School and W. J. 
Eckert of San Francisco Junior College. 
Its simple and vivid picture of a large 
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city-school system should be of interest 
not only to parents but also to teachers 
and administrators. 

7 7 7 

San Francisco Lawyers Speak to 
Washington Students.—Members of 
the San Francisco Barristers’ Club pre- 
sented talks to students in all United 
States history and civics classes at 
Washington High school, San Fran- 
cisco, during the 1946-47 school year. 
The attorneys worked closely with the 
class instructors in the preparation of 
talks on such subjects as “The Person,” 
“The Law,” “Employer-Employee Re- 
lationships,” “Banks and Banking,” and 
“Entering a Business.” The speakers 
attempted to tie in their material with 
the required reading for the course, and 
every effort was made to schedule the 
talks at a time when they would supple- 
ment the work in class. 

The speakers appeared on Tuesdays, 
and all American history and civics 
classes meeting during each period were 
scheduled for the auditorium on that 
day. Each member of the Barristers’ 
Club presented no more than two talks. 

Principal O. I. Schmaelzle, in his 
annual report on the activities of Wash- 
ington High School, makes the follow- 
ing comment concerning the program: 
“We sincerely recommend this type of 
instructional program. Not only does 
it give the student an opportunity to 
hear outside speakers and men who are 
a success in the business world, but it 
gives the school its best chance to work 
with the community. This service is 
helpful to all participating in the project 
and brings closer relationship between 
the business world and school life.” 


Basic Book Collection List Is Revised 


The American Library Association announces plans for a revised edition of its 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools. The new list, tentatively scheduled for 
release in the fall of 1948, is being compiled by a Joint Advisory Committee of the 
A. L. A., the National Education Association, and the National Council of Teach- 


ers of English. 
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